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Ir has not been unusual at the meetings 
of the British Association to discuss ques- 
tions which have a peculiar practical inter- 
est and I venture to offer some observations 
on the connection between education and 
freedom, in the belief that the subject is 
one of critical importance to-day and that 
t is essential that those who are concerned 
with edueation should determine their atti- 
tude to it. 

No one with any power of discernment can 
have failed to note two opposite tendencies 
at work in the present day: the one, a ten- 
antagonistic, both in intention and in 
fact, to freedom; the other, a tendency to 
iy claim to freedom in ways which it is 
not always possible to defend. Of the sec- 
ond of these tendencies I do not intend to 
say much to-day, though I shall refer to it 
incidentally later on. It is seen in a num- 
ber of educational theories which would so 
far as possible exclude discipline from life 
in the supposed interests of free develop- 
ment; and also in a certain impatience with 
all forms of authority, of which those who 
are associated with young people have been 
more conscious in recent years than, for in- 
stance, before the war. But the other ten- 
dency we can see writ large in the recent 
history and present condition of nations 
and also reflected in the smaller letters of 


de ney 


1 Address of the president of the Section of Edu- 
cational Seience, British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Norwich, September, 1935. 


individual mentalities. In Germany, Italy 
and Russia we are watching the complete 
subordination of the individual to the state, 
not only in his external life and action, but 
also, so far as education and propaganda 
ean achieve it, in thought and will. In 
all three countries the methods adopted 
have been essentially the same—the ruth- 
less exercise of force, the extermination of 
persons who seemed likely to be irrecon- 
cilable and thereafter the continuing threat 
of death, improvement and loss of goods, the 
employment of espionage in its most inhu- 
man and revolting forms, creating distrust 
between members of the same family and 
between friends who seemed inseparably 
united, and the enforcement of methods of 
education and psychological manipulation 
calculated to mould impressionable minds 
into one and the same rigid and uniform 
shape and to permit no independence of 
judgment or of action. The suppression 
of truth and the propagation of convenient 
falsehoods have been regular elements in 
the system. Any thinking which 
counter to the ideas promulgated by the 
ruler is sternly discouraged. The individ- 
ual exists simply to carry out those ideas, 
and it will be bad for him if he does not 
do it. 

Now if such phenomena were only pre- 
sented to us by foreign peoples, they would 
even then merit our very serious attention ; 
but he would be very blind who did not see 


runs 
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the same tendency at work among ourselves. 
We call ourselves a democracy, and the es- 
sence of democracy is that it rests upon the 
free expression of individual thought; but 
the rigidity of organization in our political 
parties has increased during the present 
century to an ominous degree, and with it 
the application of what is called ‘‘ party dis- 
cipline,’’ depriving the individual of all 
freedom of action and speech, whatever 
freedom of thought he may privately re- 
tain. Some of those who listen to me would 
not, I feel sure, have to look far to find not 
merely parliaments or municipal councils, 
but which 


the vote of every member of a party, on 


even education committees, in 
questions imperatively demanding free and 
open discussion and not suggesting a divi- 
sion by parties at all, is determined by a 
previous party meeting, so that, whatever 
the discussion may bring forth, he dare not 
vote otherwise, on pain of being drummed 
out of his party; and the spectacle of the 
management of, e.g., higher education in 
some great city or county by such rigidly 
organized majorities, most of whose mem- 
bers may never have received any higher 
education themselves, and may have little 
or no knowledge of schools or of teaching, 
and yet may not deviate an inch from the 
course marked out for them by their organ- 
izers, Whatever considerations may be urged 
by persons of experience and independent 
judgment, is a spectacle in which comedy 
and tragedy are about equally blended. 

It is at least equally serious that some of 
the constructors of the imaginary Utopias 
which have been most popular with the 
younger generation in the last few years 
clearly envisage and apparently approve 
of political and educational systems based 
upon the complete elimination of indi- 
viduality. Aldous Huxley’s ‘‘Brave New 
World’’ and Mr. Wells’s delineation of 
‘‘The Shape of Things to Come’’ both as- 
sume that it is possible to organize indi- 
vidual freedom out of existence; and the 
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means supplement certain 
catastrophes, which occur conveniently and 
give the imaginary state-builders a tabula 
rasa, are violence at the beginning and the 
ruthless crushing out of opposition at all 
stages. Even if the motives of the govern- 
ment are benevolent to the utmost degree 
(and no one will deny Mr. Wells’s state- 
builders this merit) the governed have no 
voice in their own lives. ‘‘Democracy,”’’ 
says Mr. Wells, ‘‘asks people what they 
want; what is required is to tell them what 
they want, and see that they get it.’’ His 
new government, he tells us, was meant ‘‘to 
rule not only this planet, but the human 
will’’; and education was devised accord- 


suggested to 


ingly. It is open, of course, to any of us 
to treat such works as nothing more than 
rather unconvincing pieces of fiction; but 
the fact that they have found a definite re- 
sponse from a great number of young peo- 
ple at the impressionable age of university 
studentship gives them a significance which 
intrinsically they may hardly merit. 

For the events of our own times have 
shown that there is more than imagination 
in these pictures; that it 7s possible in fact 
so to educate and to govern as to eliminate 
freedom of thought and life, to make human 
beings efficient members of an all-embracing 
organization, cogs in a machine, and to con- 
vince a large number of them that that is 
the best life for them; and it is certain that 
the idea of such an organization has for 
many persons a great attractiveness and 
that they are prepared to believe that it is 
worth the price. It is easy, but it is not of 
much service, to argue that the cause of 
these phenomena in modern states is fear, 
generated by war and the expectation of 
war, leading men to transfer to times of 
peace a rigidity of organization which is 
only necessary or even excusable in the 
presence of war itself; that in all the three 
foreign countries which have been men- 
tioned military aims and preparations are 
intimately interwoven with the new politi- 
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cal systems, and that if security can be 
achieved on a large scale without war, free- 
dom will again lift her head. Or it may be 
urged that judgment on these new systems 
is premature, since none has lasted a gen- 
eration, and the second generation has often 
heen the end of violently imposed govern- 
ments. We may also suspect that many of 
those who in our own country are disposed 
to uphold systems of this kind as an ideal, 
almost unconsciously think of themselves 
as the organizers, and not as the organized, 
and that the realization of their notions 
might incidentally involve them in some un- 
pleasant surprises. Yet it is none the less 
a fact that a large number of quite serious 
persons are definitely prepared to find their 
ideal in a state of society in which the free- 
dom of the individual is to play a far 
smaller part than is consistent with any 
kind of democracy and to fashion education 
so as to create and perpetuate such a state. 

Now if this view is accepted, if it is defi- 
nitely decided that freedom is not worth 
keeping, the consequences in the field of edu- 
cation will obviously be accepted also—the 
strict control of all that is to be taught and 
of the method of teaching it; the exercise 
of thoroughgoing espionage upon teachers 
and pupils and the encouragement in both 
ranks of the giving of information against 
colleagues and companions; the supervision 
of every part of the individual life, so that 
there may be no loophole anywhere for the 
intrusion of counter-influences and no 
opportunity for the expression of free 
thought. There may be those who feel that 
such a state is what ought to be; and I do 
not now propose to argue with them; but 
what I have to say to-day is based upon the 
opposite assumption, that individual free- 
dom, subject to such a minimum of restric- 
tion and organization as is necessary for 
life as a member of a community, is the in- 
dispensable condition of a good and even a 
tolerable human existence, and that just as 
the educational systems of coercive states, 
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real or imaginary, are directed to the main- 
tenance of the systems of government and 
life which have given rise to them, so the 
educational system of a democratic state, 
which is based on the principle of freedom, 
should be directed towards the maintenance 
of that freedom and the encouragement of 
its responsible use. I am convinced that my 
old masters, Plato and Aristotle, were right 
in thinking that it is the business of educa- 
tion to bring up young citizens in what they 
eall the ‘‘spirit of the polity (7d #@o0s ris 
moXreias ), and that it makes all the differ- 
ence, whether the polity is one in which 
thought as well as life is subject to strict 
prescription by authority or one in which 
the actions of the state and the life of the 
community are the result of free discussion 
between those whose minds are trained to 
be free and encouraged to express them- 
selves freely. As the principle of the diree- 
tion of edueation in accordance with the 
‘*spirit of the state’? must necessarily re- 
sult, in the authoritarian state, in training 
citizens not to think, so education in the 
spirit of a polity of free men and women 
must above all train them to think freely 
and accurately and to desire to carry the 
results of their thinking into action. As 
the former type of state will try to produce 
a standardized and unresisting mentality, 
the latter will allow the utmost variety and 
will look for the good life of the community 
to the clash in rational discussion of the 
most diverse views, brought to judgment 
before the bar of a public opinion in the 
formation of which all alike may take their 
part. 

The freedom of which I am speaking has 
two aspects. It includes, in the first place, 
the power of the individual to realize the 
good, as he understands it, in his own life; 
and in the second place, the power to take 
an equal share with any other citizen in 
determining the action of the community 
of which he is a member, and in bringing 
about the realization of good in the com- 
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munity as a whole, or, in other words, in 
the lives of others as well as himself. In 
both aspects freedom depends in part upon 
the individual’s own capacity, in part upon 
the political and social structure and _ be- 
havior of the community, 7.e., upon the will 
of others. 

So far as the individual life is concerned, 


I do not think that much argument is 
needed to show that the freedom which 
serious persons desire, and the freedom 


which is desirable, is just freedom to realize 
whatever is regarded as good—as possessing 
value; the power to act in accordance with 
a deliberately chosen ideal of good, in what- 
ever sphere of action. (It is an illustration 
of this that the determinist, who thinks that 
human actions are determined by some- 
thing other than human free will, usually 
alleges his theory as the reason (or excuse) 
why he or others can not do good.) So far 
as the community is concerned, the ideal 
state and community will be a democracy 
in which every individual is free to realize 
the moral and 
spiritual; and the realization of some of 
these is only possible if he can enter into 


highest values, physical, 


freely determined mutual relations with 
others, participating fully in the life of the 
community, communicating his share of 
good to it, receiving his share of good from 
it. The community and the state will ree- 
ognize fully the value of the individual per- 
sonality and will acquiesce in no condition 
which makes any individual merely a 
means to the well-being of others, or to the 
stability of the organized community, for 
the sake of which in authoritarian states, 
Utopian, individuality is sternly 
suppressed. Doubtless such an ideal com- 
munity is far in advance of anything that 
has so far been realized; but it is the ideal 
at which democracy aims and which is im- 
plicit in most of the social reforms effected 
or demanded in our own day; and, so far 
as I ean judge, it is the one political ideal 
whieh is worth working for. Ever since the 


real or 
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authoritarian state and the authoritarian 
church of the Middle Ages had to yield most 
of their power to a steadily broadening 
political freedom and a growing liberty of 
thought, the principle which has been jim- 
plicit in all political progress in the west- 
ern world has been that of the inviolability 
of the individual personality and the im- 
perative obligation to ensure the freedom 
and security of the individual under a reign 
of law resting upon the consent of those 
who obey it and who cooperate for those 
common ends which all feel to be also their 
own—like players in an orchestra, each 
making his own contribution, and playing 
his own part, and yet sharing fully in the 
combined result, the perfection of the 
whole. The whole trend of what is called 
progress has been an advance from a condi- 
tion in which the individual has been under 
domination or cruelly hindered by his 
environment to one in which he has been at 
liberty to express himself, to act upon his 
own understanding and give his cooperation 
by his own free consent. It is to this end 
that men have striven for and to a great 
extent attained equality before the law; 
safety of person and life; freedom from 
arbitrary arrest and espionage and toler- 
able material conditions of existence; and 
to this end, in so far as it is not yet secured, 
reformers are striving, when they seek to 
remove adverse conditions of every kind. 
It is a reversal of all that has been ac- 
counted progress hitherto, when liberty is 
denied and overthrown by force as in some 
continental countries or when the faint- 
hearted or those who would avoid the re- 
sponsibilities which freedom carries with 
it take refuge in submission to the authority 
of a person or an organization without con- 
sidering whether they can rationally do so. 
For my own part, I can only express com- 
plete agreement with the sentence which 
sums up the spirit of Sir Perey Nunn’s well- 
known text-book (‘‘Education: its Data 
and First Principles,’’ p. 4): ‘‘Nothing 
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wood enters into the human world, except 
in and through the free activities of men 
and women, and educational practice must 
be shaped to accord with that truth.”’ 

But the desired freedom of the individual 
has to encounter obstacles of more than one 
kind, and it is in a great measure with these 
The obstacles 
are partly in himself, partiy in the com- 


that edueation has to deal. 


It is obvious at once that no one, 
It is indeed 
the assumption of almost all educational 


munity. 
as he is, is completely free. 


theory and practice that every one has some 
degree of freedom to accept or reject the 
vood, in whatever sphere; to act or refuse 
to act in accordance with an ideal; to use 
what education may give him well or ill— 
just as it is the working assumption of the 
law courts, and indeed of every one in his 
actual dealings with others, and in his judg- 
ments on their conduct and his own. If the 
assumption were not true, a great deal of 
our conscious experience would have to be 
explained away; and if it were not made, 
the whole of the practical life of men in com- 
munities would have to be reorganized from 
top to bottom. At least the burden of proof 
may be laid upon those who deny it; and 
(though this is not the place, nor would the 
time suffice, to argue the matter) the con- 
ventional objections raised by the deter- 
minist against the reality of human freedom 
have become much more unconvincing than 
they used to be found by some philosophers. 
Nevertheless, it remains undoubtedly true 
that no one’s freedom to realize good in any 
sphere is complete. It is agreed that every 
one is greatly hampered by the effects of 
heredity, which, whatever the mechanism, 
seem to be mental as well as physical; by 
the influence of body upon mind; by the 
tendencies imparted by early environment 
and habituation, largely unconscious, yet 
so powerful as often to fill the well-wisher 
and the educator with a feeling not far 
from despair; and by the results of his own 
actions. Yet it is probably a fair summary 
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of what may be inferred from common ex- 
perience, that each individual has at any 
moment a certain balance or reserve of free- 
dom, 1.e., of power to act in the way which 
he recognizes to be good—a balance or re- 
serve which he can increase or diminish by 
every individual act, every exercise of will, 
so far as he is free. Therein lies (as all 
moralists have seen) the importance of each 
single action; for it is in the determination 
of single actions that increased freedom 
must be won. By constant action in one 
direction, habits are formed which it is very 
difficult to break. 
the higher as against the lower values, the 


By repeated choice of 


choice of these becomes easier; freedom is 
increased. Accordingly, one purpose at 
least of education is to set what seem to be 
the higher values before the immature mind 
in such forms as it can understand, and to 
encourage the habit of them. 
About most of these higher values there is 
really very little doubt, and in such forms 
as kindness, unselfishness, truthfulness, fair 


choosing 


play, thoroughness, neatness and other ele- 
mentary kinds of beauty, they are as acces- 
sible to young minds as to old. 

Further, the importance of discipline 
depends upon the fact that without it— 
without a certain external compulsion at 
times—the immature personality may not 
discover that it has the freedom to choose 
something other (and, as it will afterwards 
recognize, something better) than that 
which immediately appeals to it. The 
youthful mind has, as Aristotle puts it, the 
power of rational deliberation and choice, 
but has it in an imperfectly developed form, 
and so the practice of it has to be artificially 
stimulated by some more mature personal- 
ity which has authority. 
rection and guidance reveal the power of 
choice—of doing what you do not want to 
do; and in time self-discipline follows and 
freedom increases in proportion—freedom, 
that is, to pursue and realize ends or values 
deliberately chosen, because they are recog- 


Discipline, cor- 
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nized as good. No one can possibly be less 
free than one who has always been allowed 
to do what he likes; he will never have dis- 
covered that he can do anything else. To 
deprive the young, in the name, forsooth, 
of freedom, of all benefit from the experi- 
ence of earlier 


generations—to put no 


values before them as vood is not, in fact. 


to increase, but to restrict their freedom by 


denying them the conditions of a fair 
choice. The young mind has neither the 
information nor the training to decide 


everything for itself. But it 7s the object 
of edueation and of discipline that it may 
ultimately have these, and may do some 
things no longer because they are imposed 
by authority, but because they are recog- 
nized to be good, and other things, it may 
be, because the ideas suggested by author- 
ity have now been revised and modified by 
the growing reason. And if the discipline 
and guidance are accompanied so soon and 
so far as is possible, by reasons which will 
not only suggest why it is that such and 
such acts and habits are good and so cause 
the discipline to be willingly accepted, but 
will, above all, help to form the habit of 
reasoning and of considering what is good 
or bad, the result, so far from hampering 
freedom, will be to elicit and enhance it. 
There is no time this morning to discuss 
the many ways in which those who are re- 
sponsible for the education of the young 
may supplement or counteract the influence 
of the home (which in this matter is in- 
evitably the most important) in the presen- 
tation of values for choice or, in other 
words, of standards of good and bad, fair 
and ugly. Many of these ways are familiar 
and obvious; the most powerful no doubt 
are wise suggestion and example; but it is 
clear that not only in the general life of the 
school as a society, but also in the choice of 
literature, in the study of characters both 
in literature and history, and in the presen- 
tation, in however simple a form, of the 
working in history of cause and effect, an 
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immense opportunity is open to the teacher. 
though how far that opportunity is dimin- 
ished at least in secondary schools (hap- 
pily, much less in primary) by the cramp- 
ing influence of examinations is a very 
grave question, to which I shall return. 
Further, I am convinced that the tendency 
for many years to relegate the study of the 
Bible to a place of almost complete unim- 
portance in the curriculum has been a fata] 
mistake, though here again it is the secon- 
dary rather than the primary schools that 
are most guilty. Almost all the principles 
which distinguish the most 
modern civilization from the barbarism to 
which some apparently desire to return are 
those which are found in the New Testa- 
ment and which as a mere matter of history 
have found their way into civilization from 
that source: and it is significant that both 
in Germany and Russia the consciousness 
of this has been so strong that the suppres- 
sion of freedom has been closely combined 
with an attack upon the Christian religion. 
If it is urged that the young ought to be 
left free to make up their own minds about 
religious matters, I reply that they have at 
least the right to be given the chance to do 
so by being supplied with the materials for 
the decision, as is done in regard to every 
other matter which is of importance; other- 
wise they have no real freedom of choice; 
and it is at least reassuring that in our 
training colleges and in the training depart- 
ments of universities, and still more in the 
minds of the future teachers themselves, 
more attention is now being given to the 
best ways of teaching a subject which both 
for the understanding of human nature and 
society and for its bearing on practical life 
is far more important than any other.” But 


progressive 


2Sir Perey Nunn wisely insists that ‘‘the old 
pedagogic arts, which represent not merely the 
blunders of the past but also the successes won 
during centuries of sincere and patient effort, can 
never become obsolete’’ and that suggestion on the 
part of the teacher (which is one of the most effec- 
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in what I propose to say about training in 
thinking generally, training in thinking 
about values will be implicitly considered, 
and to this we may now proceed. 

For education has much more to do in the 
cause of freedom than the encouragement 
of a habit of discriminating between good 


and evil, or better and worse, and the sug- 


vestion of the lines of such diserimination. 
For before life is far advanced, the simple 
problems and issues of early days are 
merged in far more complicated issues, re- 
quiring the utmost clarity of thinking; and 
not only does the true discrimination be- 
tween values itself become more difficult, 
but a knowledge of facts, a power of analyz- 
ing them and appreciating their bearing, 
and therewith an understanding of the par- 
ticular conditions in which the realization 
of ideals of good has to be attempted, be- 
come essential; in short, a clearness of per- 
ception and judgment without which the 
best intentions may eid in disaster; for it 
is difficult to set limits to the harm which 
may be done in the world by the muddle- 
headedness of good people. 

For effective thinking two conditions are 
necessary: first, that the materials with 
which thought has to deal shall be as far as 
possible true, or, in other words, that truth 
about facets shall be accessible; secondly, 
that the mind itself shall have been trained 
to work accurately and honestly; and if 
freedom in political and private life is to be 





tive forms of guidance) ‘‘is not by nature a foe to 
spontaneity, but a necessary instrument in the 
process by which a man becomes truly the captain 
of his own soul.’’? The young scholar will assuredly 
be exposed to the strong influence of suggestion 
exercised by his companions; and to rule out sug- 
gestion, and even something more, by older and 
wiser personalities would be merely silly. Even the 
most rigid applicants of the principles of Mme. 
Montessori (whose influence for good upon educa- 
tional practice is unquestioned) admit a very large 
measure of guidance and suggestion, and restrict 
the imperfectly developed freedom of the very 
young by a careful limitation of the possibilities of 
choice and of going seriously wrong. 
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preserved, those who educate others must 
put them in the way of obtaining truth 
about facts and of distinguishing truth 
from falsehood in what is presented to them 
It would take 
a very brave man to deny the immensity of 


and in their own reasoning. 
the obstacles. Even in a country as free as 
our own, the temptations to accept opinion 
manufactured by others, not always for the 
best ends, are enormous. The leaders of 
parties, of trade unions, of organizations of 
all kinds, tend more and more to dictate 
what their followers shall accept without 
question, and it is much easier to accept it 
than to work out patiently the reasons for 
and against. Even more plausible and 
easily accepted is what a man is told by the 
newspaper which he habitually reads; and 
there are few newspapers which any one 
has a right to trust as aids to right opinion 
and action, and very few which can be 
trusted to tell the truth and nothing but the 
truth in the presentation of facts. The 
effect of selection and suppression and of 
headlines beyond which many will not pene- 
trate may be to create impressions which 
are almost wholly false; and when nearly 
every newspaper is the organ of a party or 
of a proprietor whose aim is to make money 
or to damage a particular statesman or 
group of statesmen, when the paper which 
would succeed as a commercial speculation 
dare not say what would be unpopular with 
its particular clientéle, how is the citizen, 
young or old, to obtain the materials for 
sound judgment? Until some means can be 
devised whereby full and accurate reports 
of important matters are placed within 
reach of all (perhaps by a free service of 
state), to expect a sane and dispassionate 
public opinion is to demand bricks without 
straw. Yet some preparatory work may be 
done on the lines which are followed, at 
least in a few schools, in which in some up- 
per forms present-day problems are dis- 
cussed, or the news of the week presented, 
in ways which encourage older boys and 
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to think about them, to be 


aware of the two or more sides that each 


girls at least 
question presents, to realize the duty which 
lies upon them, or will shortly lie upon them 
as citizens, to get the best information and 
to form their opinion with a high sense of 
responsibility and a disregard of tie inter- 
self. led to 


realize that democracy is less a system of 


est of class or They can be 
equal rights than a system of equal respon- 
sibilities; and even the common life of the 
school can teach them how much one clear 
and decided mind can do in shaping the 
opinion of its own circle. In many ways 


the school may encourage independence 


f thought 
malignant 


and sincerity ¢ and afford some 
antidote to the 


very large part of the popular press. 


influence of a 
It is 
constantly repeated that any man has a 
right to his opinion; and this is true if it ts 
his opinion. But it is not true, if it is some 
other person’s opinion, accepted without 
thought ; but 
formed deliberate 


nor even if it is his own, 
without reflection and 
impartiality. The foundation of habits of 
impartial and eritical judgment can be laid 
at school, and if they are not laid there, the 
odds are heavily against their being laid 
anywhere else.* 

The teaching of history is an obvious in- 
stance of the opportunity which education 
affords for the formation of habits of care- 


ful judgment. As in all other matters, 


3 It would be easy to apply this contention espe- 
cially to the particular case of international affairs, 
about which it is urgently necessary that an intelli- 
gent future voter should, in the present state of the 
world, have an elementary knowledge. In this mat- 
ter I agree wholly with a writer from whom I more 
often differ, Professor H. Laski, when he writes 
that ‘‘our educational systems are at no point 
adapted to confer upon the masses that knowledge 
even of the larger aspects of international affairs 
(‘‘The State 
in Theory and Practice,’’ p. 267). A little super- 
ficial teaching about the League of Nations is in 
a great number of schools the utmost that is at- 
tempted. Even in adult education of all kinds, very 
little attention is given to international relations. 


without which reason is powerless’’ 
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there must be an impartial presentation of 
facts and issues, and, if possible, opportu- 
nity of discussion of a kind suited to the 
age of the pupils. In this connection it js 
rather alarming to hear of a great educa- 
tion authority proposing to review and re- 
vise the text-books of history to be used in 
its schools in the interests of the political 
party which is dominant at the moment. 
(The other explanations offered are too 
transparent to deceive any one.) The same 
thing has happened before now in America, 
a deliberate attempt being made to impart 
an anti-British bias; and it is happening 
now in Germany. Now it is quite possible 
that many of the current text-books are 
biased, consciously or uneonsciously, in a 
particular direction, and that the bias needs 
correction; but not correct it 
merely by substituting the opposite bias, 
but only by a fresh and impartial estima- 
tion of evidence: this is a task which re- 
quires the trained skill of the historian, and 
its fulfilment is frustrated if the conclu- 
sions are dictated beforehand. The task of 
the teacher is to encourage his pupils to 
think by the presentation of evidence or of 
opposite points of view; the desire of the 
politician is to prevent them from thinking, 
so that they may swallow his particular 
notions without question; and it is this 
which must be resisted at all costs.‘ 

In other ways, the dangers of dependent, 
unventuresome and even servile mentality 
may be partly met by the school. Young 
people are much more likely to think for 


you ean 


4The fear that the discussion of recent history 
and contemporary events in schools may result in 
one-sided propaganda is, I think, in the main mis- 
taken. Of course there is a small number of teach- 
ers who are strong party-politicians, and they are 
obviously not the persons for this work, for al- 
though strong party-spirit is apt to evoke as much 
opposition as support, they are not likely to pro- 
duce a spirit of fair-minded consideration for both 
sides. But teachers whose aim is that which I have 
tried to describe are likely to be able to discipline 
themselves to fairness. 
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hemselves, if, subject to the necessary 
framework of school discipline which is 
scarcely felt so long as it is wisely con- 
olled, they do things for themselves. This 
‘is well understood in the older public 
schools, but I confess that in a great num- 
her of secondary schools—and secondary 
schools are of special importance, because 
rom them should the leaders of 
pinion in nearly all those smaller circles in 
which, much more than on platforms, pub- 
- opinion is made as well as most of the 
future teachers of the mass of the people— 
| should like to see a good deal more room 
‘or independence and self-government. It 
s bad enough, though perhaps almost in- 


come 


evitable, that every one now plays the same 
vames, Which he takes over ready-made, but 
is worse that even for the purpose of 
ese, the organization is largely in the 
ands of masters or mistresses; and the 
same thing is often true of the school socie- 
es. It is impossible to train young people 
in the free use of judgment without letting 
them exercise it freely in their own affairs 
and (with slight and obvious limitations) 
make their own mistakes, and grow in the 
power of judging how to act and of under- 
standing the characters one of another; for 
in a free state, the power to choose persons 
as important as the power to choose be- 
tween policies, and there is no place so good 
as a School for learning either to lead or to 
‘hoose and follow a leader. In schools in 
which the leaders are not chosen but im- 
posed, this lesson is not learned; and there 
must be hundreds of such schools, in which 
captains, debaters, readers of 
papers are all appointed from above, and in 
which even the prefect is little but a keeper 
of order in passages, and the captain does 
merely what he is told.® 


prefeets, 


I have learned something about these things, 
not only from frequent visits to schools, but also 
from interviewing for some years a large number 
of candidates for admission to my own university, 
and it is with a thrill of delight which comes only 
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The fact that the standard 
provided with such completeness of ar- 


games are 
rangement that the individual has merely 
to take his place in the organization would 
matter less if the forms of amusement avail- 
able, apart from the school, gave more scope 
for individuality ; but no one ean deny the 
effect of the mechanized drama, which is the 
almost universal recreation on certain days 
in the week, in producing a standard men- 
tality (one might almost say a uniformity 
of bad taste) and in confining interest to 
monotonously narrow lines; and the fact 
that the interest in sport of which our coun- 
trymen boast takes for nine tenths of them 
the form not of healthy personal activity 
but of massed attendance at the perform- 
ances, provided for them by no effort of 
their own, of two teams of hired entertain- 
ers or of a few trained dogs, is not indica- 
tive or productive of an active intelligence. 
If education is to counter this, it must en- 
courage those occupations of leisure in 
which the individual can exercise his own 
free choice and express himself—the per- 
formance (not the 
musie and drama, the practice of handi- 
erafts, of arts, of gardening, of all kinds of 


merely hearing) of 


performances which are personal, not me- 
It must set before the young the 
various ways of spending time 


chanieal. 
infinitely 
worthily ; and must encourage an attitude 
towards books and reading which few of 
our examination-ridden youth attain.® For 
all these things are the activities of free 
minds, not of those which accept unthink- 
ingly everything which is superficially at- 
tractive therefore 
crowds. 


and is accepted by 


Without some such _ influence 





too rarely that I hear of schools which seem to have 
caught something of the spirit which animated, for 
example, Newbury in the headmastership of Shar- 
wood Smith. 

6 It is painful to think of the thousands of boys 
and girls whose books are taken away from them 
examination, in preparation for 


so soon as the 


which they were used, is over. 
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from education, we can expect only passive 
minds, barren of ideas and unable to rise 
by freedom of thinking to meet the perpetu- 
ally changing needs of the world in which 
Moreover, 
accus- 


they are called upon to live. 


unless our young citizens become 
tomed to activities worthy of free minds, 
before the great increase of leisure which is 
commonly predicted is upon us, we are 
but greater 
crowds thronging the picture palaces, dance 
football grounds, 


likely then to see nothing 


halls, race-courses and 
and degenerating as those must whose only 
interest is in exciting and profitless kinds 
of pleasure. 

As I have spoken of examinations, I had 
better say explicitly that I rank examina- 
tions, not in themselves, but as they are 
treated in most schools at the present time, 
among the worst enemies to education in 
freedom of thought and independence of 
judgment. Examinations can be, and 
should be, invaluable aids to education ; but 
it is a condition of this that they should be 
only an incident in the work of the school, 
testing at convenient points the work of 
both teachers and pupils, and really, and 
not merely by profession, following and not 
directing the curriculum. Their usefulness 
is undoubted in training the young mind to 
do what it will continually have to do after- 
wards—viz., to bring whatever knowledge 
and resource it may have to bear on a par- 
ticular point at a given moment, and in this 
both intellectual and moral qualities are in- 
volved. But where the whole work of the 
school is planned to cover or lead up to the 
syllabus of some particular examination; 
where every subject is studied at a rush in 
order to work into the pupils’ minds what 
are virtually prescribed answers to ques- 
tions which may almost be said to be pre- 
seribed—so narrow is the range from which 
they can be drawn; where the teacher does 
not dare to encourage his pupils to think; 
where he can not go at his own pace and 
cover in his own way the ground which he 
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ean effectively cover, for fear of the effect 
on the statistics by which the local educa- 
tion authority, knowing little of education. 
judges the efficiency of his school and his 
own fitness for promotion, or by which the 
employer, knowing even less, judges the 
suitability of individuals for purposes 
never contemplated by the examination au- 
thorities—there examinations are a 
mischievous thing. Examining bodies may 
do their best, as those of which I know any- 
thing honestly and untiringly do, to consult 
the teachers in schools and keep closely in 
touch with their curriculum, so as to keep 
the examination requirements well within 
it, and leave ample margin for generous 
methods of teaching and for work alto- 
gether outside the examination syllabus; 
and any one who knows anything about the 
teachers of the present day will recognize 
that thousands of them would gladly train 
their pupils’ minds, and not merely prepare 
them for examinations; but no one who has 
seen much, at any rate of secondary schools, 
and has heard on every speech-day the pre- 
dominant emphasis on the results of exami- 
nations, and the proofs which every school 
confidently produces that its averages are 
above those of the whole country, can doubt 
that the attitude towards examinations 
which is foreed upon schools is wholly 
wrong; and I have no doubt that herein lies 
the chief obstacle to an education which 
should produce men and women of alert 
and independent minds, proof against 
ready-made answers to any problem, adapt- 
able and originative, and with the powers 
of vision and of criticism with which nature 
has endowed them unblurred and ready for 
use. It would take too long to-day to enter 
upon a discussion of the remedies, which 
might in fact involve a very large recon- 
struction of our whole educational system. 
The thing most essential is to distinguish 
examinations as an aid to education from 
examinations as a test of fitness for pur- 
poses external to the school. As it is, the 





very 
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attempt to combine the two aims has had a 
sufficiently long trial and has proved a most 
The external purpose 
internal. I 


unhappy failure.’ 
has virtually eclipsed the 
should certainly not abolish examinations, 
eyen external examinations—which may be 
of great use to a school if they are based on 
the actual and freely arranged work of the 
school; but there should be no issue of cer- 
tifieates of any kind, nor any publication of 
results beyond the school itself. Scholar- 
ships and positions outside the school might 
be awarded for the most part upon special 
examinations involving no specially pre- 
pared work, and much more weight might 
be given to school records (in schools much 
more thoroughly and regularly inspected 
than at present) ; and the activities of local 
education authorities might be restricted, 
so far as possible, to the non-educational 
aspects of school life and work. I can not 
develop these suggestions to-day, and I 
make them in the full assurance that they 
will never be put into practice. But unless 
the habit of working and teaching for ex- 
aminations before everything else is ab- 
jured, I see little hope of the type of educa- 
tion which alone can save democracy, and 
bring up a race of free men and women. 
There are other reforms which are 
urgently needed, if our present system of 
education is to be brought nearer to the 
fulfilment of such an end. The prolonging 
of the time of education is obviously one, 
provided that the education is of the type 
which liberates and trains the mind, and 
not merely rivet its fetters more 
tightly. A great reduction in the size of 
classes in most subjects is another; not 


does 


7 Of course so long as the present system con- 
tinues, it will be the work of the examining bodies 
to diminish the mischief done by it as far as they 
can, and so far as I can judge they are doing this 
very conscientiously. 

‘The fact that in Russia education is compul- 
sory up to the age of eighteen is not without sig- 
nificance. 
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necessarily in all subjects, nor for all pur- 
poses ; but such a reduction as will give the 
individual member of the class a chance, 
and will enable a teacher to encourage a 
pupil who has a line of his own to follow 
it up, and to see that every pupil is men- 
tally active and not receptive. 
Young people have not indeed enough ex- 


merely 


perience to prescribe or to conduct their 
own studies to the extent imagined by some 
enthusiasts; but they have minds which 
should not be allowed to be inert or be 
driven along precisely the same route as 
twenty-nine or thirty-nine other minds, and 
the smaller the class the less the risk of this. 
Even under the present adverse conditions, 
the teacher must be asking himself (as the 
best teachers do even now) during every 
minute of his work, ‘‘Am I leading this or 
that boy or girl not merely to absorb but to 
think?’’ And the continuous effort in- 
volved in this may carry with it the need 
of an increase in the number of teachers, 
and perhaps some changes in their training. 

It has been impossible to speak to-day of 
the application of the principles which I 
have been inculeating to university work 
and to the various forms of adult educa- 
tion. The more examination-ridden univer- 
sity education is, the less it fits men and 
women for freedom; but a discussion of the 
methods of university instruction would 
need much more than another hour, and in 
any case, unless the foundations of freedom 
are laid at school, the university has a very 
unpromising task. The contribution which 
adult education might make is very well dis- 
cussed by my friends, J. S. Fulton and C. R. 
Morris, in Chapter IX of their recently 
published book, entitled ‘‘In Defence of 
Demoeracy,’’ and to this I must be content 
to refer. 

The suggestions which I have made as 
regards educational practice have nothing 
new in them, but I have deliberately chosen 
familiar instances to illustrate my main 
contention; these matters are continually 
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in the minds of those who take education 
seriously, and there is indeed a danger that 
we may get too used to hearing about con- 
tinued education, small classes, reform of 
examinations and the rest. My object has 
that 
merely of theory or of finance or of ad- 


assert these are no matters 


been to 
ministrative or political convenience, but 
of vital and immediate urgency, if we are 
not unconsciously to bring up a race which, 
with its mind stunted, its capacity for free- 
dom undeveloped, will be the easy prey of 
the politician, the journalist and the dicta- 
tor; and that if a free democracy is to con- 
tinue, we must educate for it, for in many 
respects our present educational system is 
better calculated to produce a servile and 
passive mentality than to elicit an activity 
of mind and an independence worthy of 
free men and women. 

It is that 
postulate a great increase in expenditure 


evident these suggestions 


upon education. Such expenditure is the 
premium by which the life of a people of 


INVESTMENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF TORONTO 
INVESTMENTS of the University of Toronto 
for the year ending June 30, 1934, were worth 
$604,684 more than the book value, according to 
the annual of the 
for the past fiseal year, which is summarized in 


report Board of Governors 
the Toronto Star. 

The book value of investments, including ac- 
erued interest, was $7,389,233. 
were held in safe keeping by the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, with which institution the univer- 


The securities 


sity did most of its banking. 

There were only two issues of defaulted bonds 

$21,000 of the town of Mimico 54 per cent. 
bonds of 1942-45, carried on the books at $21,- 
919, on which interest was in arrears $2,310; 
the other defaulted security was $19,047 of 
Essex Border Utilities Commission 54 per cent. 
of 1945-47. Book value of these bonds was 


$19,802 and arrears of interest totalled $2,095. 
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free men and women must be assured, and 
whatever may be the incidental 
quences of spending money upon this in- 
stead of upon other objects, I am convinced 
that it will be abundantly rewarded. We 
have reached a point in history of western 
civilization when the forces which make foy 
the enslavement or the inertness of mind 
and spirit are active as they have not been 
for centuries. It is therefore incumbent 
upon us to test our educational institutions 
and methods at every point by their ten- 
dency to produce or to hinder freedom of 
mind, to cut out all that makes for the 
standardization of individualities or is hos- 
tile to ultimate independence of judgment, 
at the same time so setting before the young 
the higher values, which make for good life 
and good citizenship, that they may have 
the chance of freely making them their own. 
If we can do this, we may yet see the devel- 
opment of a type of humanity richer in 
freedom, self-discipline, courage and vision 
than any which the world has yet known. 


Conse- 


The general revenue for the year amounted to 
$1,520,642. In addition there was credited the 
legislative grant of $1,000,000, and a supple- 
mentary special grant of $150,000, making a 
gross total of $2,670,642. The deduction from 
this sum of $60,188 for interest written to cer- 
tain scholarships and trust funds left available 
for expenditure a net amount of $2,610,454. 

The expenditure under the appropriations 
made by the board for salaries and maintenance 
(exclusive of the Ontario College of Education, 
which is maintained by a separate vote) amounts 
to $2,507,724. In addition there was absorbed 
the deficit on the previous year’s operations, 
$37,969, making in the aggregate $2,545,693. 
The resulting credit balance of $64,761 has been 
carried forward to be applied towards the ex- 
penditure of the year 1934-35. 

During the year the governors “availed them- 
selves of an opportunity which presented itself 
of purchasing at an exceptionally low price, 
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225,000, the property known as 75 St. George 
Street, which, situated as it is in the middle of 
other properties owned by the board, will be of 
value for residence or other university purpose. 
The purchase was financed from the residve of 
the fund at the board’s disposal for such aequisi- 
tions, $7,787, and from the Whitney bequest, 


$17,213.” 


THE FINE ARTS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSOURI 

AcTING upon authority delegated to it by the 
Board of Curators of the University of Mis- 
souri, and in response to the express sentiment 
of that body, the Executive Board of the Board 
of Curators at its meeting in St. Louis recently 
voted to discontinue the College of Fine Arts as 
a separate division of the university at Colum- 
bia. The new program is to become effective on 
September 1. 

This action was the culmination of long and 
serious consideration on the part of the board 
of the problems involved, which consideration 
extended through several years. The action does 
not mean that the activities of this division of 
the university will be discontinued. Instead, 
courses in music, art and architecture, including 
all the fundamental work in these and other 
subjects now offered in the College of Fine Arts, 
will be continued in separate departments within 
other divisions of the university. 

This change of method in administration, it is 
pointed out, does not mean a lessening of inter- 
est in the fine arts, but merely a different em- 
phasis. In the future even greater stress will be 
placed on important objectives in this field, 
namely, the development in the entire university 
community of a better understanding and en- 
joyment of the fine arts; a more ample provision 
for all students in the various divisions of the 
university to add to their general and profes- 
sional edueation a cultural background of artis- 
tie appreciation; a larger opportunity for stu- 
dents to elect work in musie and art, though 
they may not plan to become professional artists 
or concert musicians; to give an opportunity to 
those who are to become teachers in the state to 
pursue such studies as will enable them to ex- 
tend the appreciation of the fine arts to the 
youth and people of the communities which they 
serve, 
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It will not be the policy of the university to 
provide full facilities for the training of stu- 
dents who wish to make art and musie a eareer, 
to become professional painters or seulptors or 
will be made to 


concert musicians. Provision 


meet the reasonable expectations of the stu- 
dents now candidates for the degree in fine arts 
by authorizing the College of Arts and Science 
to recommend those students, on the completion 
of the work they have already begun, for the 
degree of bachelor of fine arts, or to adjust 
their work so they may be able to receive the 
degree of bachelor of arts without loss of credit 
or loss of time on the program they have al- 
ready begun. 

The present College of Fine Arts, with James 
T. Quarles as dean, was established in 1924. 


FIRST-YEAR COURSE IN ARCHITEC- 
TURE AT THE MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


THE School of Architecture of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology plans to introduce 
a first-year course next autumn. 

Under the new plan of instruction it is hoped 
that first-year students will gain a clear concep- 
tion of the profession they are entering and will 
be given early contact with the many interesting 
problems which usually are encountered only 
after an architect begins his professional career. 
The course is also expected to prove especially 
valuable when students later begin their studies 
in design. The plan will become effective at 
the opening of the academic year in October. 

The work will include the selection and pur- 
chase of a suitable lot, making plans and speci- 
fications for a moderate size house, selecting a 
building contractor, and supervision of every 
step of construction. It will be carried out 
with the constant assistance and supervision of 
the faculty, and when completed the house will 
be sold and the proceeds used to purchase a 
new location and finance the building of an- 
other house for the next year’s class. 

During the first few weeks of the opening 
term the class will become familiar with various 
phases of architectural office practice, and later 
will make a study of the proposed location, tak- 
ing into consideration such economic and social 
factors as transportation, real estate values, 
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taxes, mortgages, deeds, building laws, survey- 


ing, and methods of financing. An important 
feature of the course will be a series of lectures 
many fields re- 

The work will 


be further supplemented by individual research 


by outstanding authorities in 


lating to domestie architecture. 
and visits to various types of residences. 

At the beginning of the second term, the 
students will prepare preliminary scale sketches 
for a house to be erected on the chosen lot. 
This sketch problem exercise will be developed 
into a final problem, and the best design chosen 
as a basis for the house to be built by the class. 

From that point on the course will parallel 
still further the office practice of an architect. 
Working drawings and specifications will be 
prepared for the final estimate, bids obtained, 
and the contract let. The house will be started, 
and the actual construction followed by the 
elass in detail. Studies of interior color 
schemes and landscape treatment of the grounds 
will complete the project. The house and lot 
be turned over to the institute for 
and building, the 


architectural edu- 


every 


will then 


sale. Through actual design 


course aims to give reality te 
cation and to emphasize the primary function 
of the architect, that of creating a design for 


a building which ean be built. 


COURSES IN GAME MANAGEMENT AT 
THE STATE UNIVERSITIES 

CoURSES in game management, to be set up in 
the several state universities, will have the active 
support of the Bureau of Biological Survey, 
which is prepared to supply instructors and to 
cooperate with the universities and with state 
game commissions in financing the new develop- 
ment. 

J.N. Darling, chief of the bureau, in announc- 
ing this new policy, stated that one of the lead- 
ing American manufacturers of arms and am- 
munition has agreed to contribute $30,000 a year 
for the purpose. The Biological Survey will be 
able to supply $42,000. 
and universities also will share in the expense. 


The game commissions 
fn] 


Research work in wild-life subjects as well as 


in teaching the application of methods of 


modern game management will be included in 


the courses. Many universities now have im- 
portant schools of forestry and it is anticipated 
that the new educational service in game man- 
follow similar lines. 


agement will 
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Several schools and state game commissions 
are ready to proceed with the inauguration of 
The Biologiea] 
Survey has men competent to direct the work. 


courses in game management. 
The courses will be designed to fit students with 
practical and scientific knowledge in game man- 
agement and to turn out graduates equipped 
to do work in the restoration of valuable forms 
of wild life. 

Mr. Darling points out that for years colleges 
and universities have been training foresters and 
park-planning engineers and developing special- 
ists in the use and preservation of many of our 
natural resources, but nowhere are there facili- 
ties to prepare young men for the equally im- 
portant task of administering the supply of wild 
As a result of this 
neglect there are few men who have the scientific 


birds, animals and fishes. 


and technical qualifications necessary to enable 
them to deal with the steady decrease in our 
wild life, by applying the known principles of 
game restoration. 

Under this new policy the Biological Survey 
will supply institutions with technically trained 
instructors who will make available to students, 
farmers, landowners and sportsmen the results 
of experimental work conducted by the wild-life 
agencies of state and federal governments and 
by conservation organizations. These units un- 
der the direction of the Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey will do away with this duplication of effort. 


CHILDREN AND THE DEPRESSION 

CHILDREN between six and nine years of age 
in families who have lost their money during 
the depression are showing in their weights the 
results of the change in the fortunes of their 
families, according to Dr. Carroll E. Palmer, 
consultant in child hygiene of the U. 8. Public 
Health Service, as reported by Science Service. 
Growth in weight of this group of children has 
been slightly but definitely reduced as com- 
pared with the growth of children of these ages 
in the group as a whole. The relative change in 
height and weight of some 5,000 city children 
during 1929 to 1933 was studied. The children 
were of three family groups: those whose fami- 
lies remained in comfortable economic circum- 
stances during the entire period; those whose 
families remained poor, and those of families 
who had been comfortable in 1929 but had be- 
come poor by 1933. 
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So far as growth weight of this sample of 
children from urban wage-earning families is 
concerned, Dr. Palmer concluded, it is children 
from families whose income has fallen to a low 
level who have been affected by the economic 
de pression. 

The average weight of children from the con- 
tinuously comfortable families was about 4 per 
cent. greater than the average weight of all the 
children taken together. 
of the children of poor families was roughly 


yh 


The average weight 


from 1 to 2 per cent. below the average for the 
croup as a whole, while the average weight for 
the children of the depression-poor was in be- 
tween. 

Particularly interesting was the trend for the 
three groups. When the relative weights (in 
per cent.) of the groups were plotted on a chart, 
the two lines for the continuously comfortable 
and comfortable-becoming-poor groups started 
almost together. The line for the first group re- 
mained at the same level throughout the five- 
year period, but the line for the second group 
inclined definitely downward. The line for the 
third group, children of continuously poor fami- 
lies, inclined slightly upward. 

The material for the study was obtained from 
a joint survey by the U. S. Public Health Ser- 
vice and the Milbank Memorial Fund of the 
economie status of approximately 1,000 families 


each in Baltimore, Birmingham, Cleveland, 
Greenville, S. C., Pittsburgh and Syracuse, and 
from school records of the children in these 


families. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS 

THE annual report of the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness has been issued 
by Lewis H. Carris, managing director, in which 
it is stated that doctors, nurses, school teachers, 
illuminating and safety engineers, governmental 
and private health agencies and civie groups 
throughout the United States are collaborating 
in the movement for conservation of vision. A 
study of the causes of blindness among 2,700 
children in schools for the blind, undertaken by 
a committee on statisties which the society and 
other organizations are sponsoring, is expected 
“to determine more clearly along what lines 
prevention must proceed.” 
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Commenting on a revised approach in seek- 
the 
which cause hundreds of eye injuries and many 


ing elimination of fireworks accidents, 
eases of total blindness every year during the 
celebration of the Fourth of July, the report 


says: 


The society has long felt that these accidents are 
far more numerous than is generally supposed, and 
has come to the conclusion that control through 
local legislation alone is hopeless of attainment. 
The real answer lies in control of the manufacture 
of fireworks and in education of the public. 

A special type of community activity, which de- 
veloped as a result of the program of the present 
Federal Administration, has been cooperation with 
the CWA and the FERA. 
assistance to forty-seven state CWA directors, hun- 


Through the society’s 


dreds of thousands of CWA workers have received 
information on eye protection. Cooperation also 
was given in the preparation of an official CWA 
bulletin requiring thoroughgoing eye protection on 
all projects in New York State. The society also 
prepared an outline used as a basis for developing 
projects in sight conservation for nurses employed 
under local or state relief administrations, which 
was sent to all nurses employed under these ad- 


ministrations. 


The society is continuing to strive for com- 
plete eradication of ophthalmia neonatorum, 
known to most people as “babies’ sore eyes,” 
and is engaged in a campaign, with the Amer- 
Medical the National 
Health Council, against syphilis as a cause of 


ican Association and 


blindness. The establishment of 29 additional 
sight-saving classes for children with seriously 
defective vision is reported, bringing the total 
number to 459 classes in 146 
throughout the United States and its posses- 
sions. 


communities 


The society is extending also its interest 
in the prevention of industrial eye accidents 
and is sponsoring the special training of several 
young women for duty in the social service de- 
partments of eye hospitals and eye clinics in 
Chicago, Pittsburgh and New Orleans. 
Members of the staff were called upon to par- 
ticipate during the year in local sight conserva- 
tion activities in 86 cities in 21 states, as well 
as in the District of Columbia, Canada and 
Europe. A motion pieture on “Preventing 
Blindness and Saving Sight” was shown 420 
times under auspices of 31 different organiza- 
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tions; approximately 250,000 publications were 
distributed. 

The income of the society in 1934 was $96,900 
and its expenditures amounted to $131,900, 
necessitating the use of $35,000 from its Reserve 
Fund. 


THE HEALTH OF SCHOOL TEACHERS 

Dr. JAMES FREDERICK RoGerS, consultant in 
hygiene of the Office of Education, has made a 
study of present practices of city schools with 
health 
before and after employment, and the granting 


reference to examinations of teachers 
of leave on account of illness and for purposes 
of study and recreation. His report, entitled 
“The Welfare of the Teacher,” appears as a 
bulletin of the Office of Education. 

Few schools have attempted to lay down 
definite rules on the subject and where definite 
standards have been set up, those of one school 
system differ from those of another. Two of 
every three large cities in the United States re- 
quire school teachers to submit a certificate of 
One of 


every five of these cities also requires that ex- 


health before they ean be appointed. 


amination of the teacher be made by the school 
physician. 

The study shows that in Philadelphia, during 
a recent year, major defects found in physical 
examination of teachers were defective vision, 
defective teeth and hernia. Errors in personal 
hygiene revealed by periodical health examina- 
tions of 5,105 school employees were largely 
insufficient recreation, fresh air or exercise, ex- 
cess of carbohydrates, habitual use of patent 
medicines and insufficient water. Diseases and 
defects found in periodical health examinations 
of 3,859 teachers included defective vision, dis- 
eased tonsils, overweight and flat feet. 

Dr. Rogers states that, “There is every reason 
for all concerned, that the teacher, after em- 
ployment, be put and kept in best condition for 
work. Remediable defects should be corrected. 
Habits interfering with the best service she can 
render should not be tolerated. The practice of 
placing the teacher on probation as to her physi- 
eal condition works well for all concerned. An 
annual examination by the school physician also 
should produce good results.” 

About seven per cent. of the larger cities 
have no arrangement for granting sick leave. 
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The percentage rises to 25 in cities of from 
5,000 to 10,000 population. At least five cities 
grant unlimited sick leave at full salary, and in 
Bristol, R. I., where this plan of leave has been 
in effect for more than 10 years, there is the 
lowest average absence of teachers on account 
of illness of which the Office of Edueation has 
record. The average loss of time for 85 teach- 
ers was 1.17 days. 

According to the report, “The granting oi 
sabbatical leave for travel, study or other pur- 
poses, at a 7-year or 10-year or other interya! 
in the teaching career seems to have interested 
few school authorities, especially in cities of 
fewer than 100,000 population. Sabbatica| 
leave applies to a comparatively small group of 
teachers—those who are in service for a num- 
ber of years, who are likely to remain, and who 
are among the best of teachers because of their 
experience.” 

PAY INCREASES IN THE ST. LOUIS 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Tue new schedule of salaries of teachers in 
the public schools was submitted to the St. 
Louis Board of Education for approval on Au- 
gust 30. 

The board on July 10 suspended the salary 
schedule of the Instruction Department to per- 
mit Dr. Henry J. Gerling, superintendent of 
instruction, to make adjustments. As reported 
in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, he stated that 
about 37 per cent., or 1,100 of the 3,000 teach- 
ers, mostly in the lower salary brackets, will be 
affected. Increases will range from about 2 per 
cent. to 10 per cent. a year. 

The effect of the new salary schedule wil! be 
to reinstate the system of automatic increases, 
up to fixed maximums, for those in continued 
service. Salaries of the higher-paid teachers 
will be unchanged and the schedule of auto- 
matic increases, suspended for the last two 
years, will be altered for the benefit of the 
younger teachers in the lower pay brackets. 

In some cases, the effect of the salary ad- 
justment will be to restore amounts deducted 
in pay cuts during the last three years. The 
board also had adopted a provision that the 
minimum salary should be $1,300 a year, in- 
stead of $1,200 as was the rule for the last three 
years. 

There will be no blanket increase for the 1,100 
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teachers affected. The salary of each teacher 
| be adjusted separately, so that in some 
ses the amount of increase will be equivalent 
+> the normal increase under the automatic in 
crease system and, in other eases, will amount 
whatever was deducted in the pay reductions. 
In some eases, the increases will be an increase 
10 per cent.; in others, it may amount to 
The 


determined by what the teachers were receiving 


y about 2 per cent. increases will be 
hefore the pay cuts were made or the system of 


itomatie increases suspended. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TEACHER 
TENURE 

[NcLUDED among the resolutions passed by 

the National the 


Denver meeting were the following: 


Edueation Association at 


The National Education Association believes that 
administrators, teachers and schools should have 
full opportunity to present differing points of 
view on any and all controversial questions in 
order to aid students to adjust themselves to their 
environment and to changing social conditions. 
The National Edueation Association is instructed 
to appoint a Committee on Academic Freedom of 
five members, three of whom shall be classroom 
teachers. The duties of this committee shall be 
as follows: 

(a) To make known to teachers and other friends 
of education any proposed legislation against free- 
dom in teaching and to take the necessary steps to 
combat such legislation. 

(b) To investigate and to report upon cases of 
lischarge of teachers in violation of the principle 
of academic freedom. 

(c) To seek public support for the right of 
teachers to academic freedom. 

(d) To assist in every way efficient teachers de- 
prived of their positions in violation of the Na- 
tional Education Association principle of academic 
freedom as embodied in Part II of the platform. 

(e) To cooperate with other reputable and recog- 
nized national organizations which are actively en- 
gaged in maintaining the principle of academic 
freedom. 

Because teachers over the nation, in these times 
of financial depression, are subjected to threats 
against the security of their positions, more in- 
sistent and unjust than ever before, the National 
Education Association reaffirms with emphasis its 
stand in full support of tenure of position for 
teachers as a means of insuring to the children of 


the land the best possible instruction. The Divi- 
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and the editor of The 
are instructed to continue gathering and publishing 
The National Edu 


cation Association endorses the work and the pro 


sion of Research Journal 


information concerning tenure. 


gram of the Committee on Tenure, and instructs 
the Board of Directors to appropriate the sum of 
needed by the 


ten thousand dollars when and as 


Committee on Tenure. 


APPOINTMENTS AT NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 

THE appointment of twenty-four new faculty 
members, fifteen of whom are in the College of 
Liberal Arts, has been announced by Northwest 
ern University. The new appointees will take 
over their work at the opening of the fall term 
on September 16. 

Two of the new appointments carry full pro- 
They are Dr. Edwin Bray Place, 


formerly of the University of Colorado, who 


fessorships. 


becomes chairman of the department of Romance 
languages, and Professor Walter Wheeler Cook, 
who joins the law school faculty as professor of 
Co- 
lumbia, Yale and the Johns Hopkins, will take 


law. Professor Cook, who has taught at 
the place left vacant by the death of the late 
Judge Andrew A. Bruce. 

Two assistant professors have been added to 
They are Dr. Frank- 
lin D. Seott, who received his doctor’s degree 


the department of history. 


from Harvard and has studied extensively in 
Europe, and Dr. Tracey Strevey, who received 
his doctor’s degree from the University of Chi- 
cago. 
the 

chairman of the department of history of the 


Dr. Strevey goes to Northwestern from 


University of Wisconsin, where he was 


extension at Milwaukee. 
Other new faculty members in the College of 


Liberal Arts are John Henry Thurston, in- 
structor in political science; Willard Z. Park, 


Mrs. 


Byrd Taylor, instructor in sociology; Miss Bar- 


instructor in anthropology; Hasseltine 
bara Smith, assistant professor in the depart 
ment of art; William L. Burke, instructor in the 
department of art; Arthur R. Sayre, instructor 
instructor in 
Work- 


( ‘ornog 


in astronomy; P. W. Selwood, 
chemistry; Gordon Zeeveld, Samuel K. 
Edwin Whitesell, William H. 
and Harold Bunker Wright, instruetors in En- 
lish. 

Dr. F. C. Roseerance, formerly life 


ment director of the Milwaukee publie schools 


man, J. 


advise- 
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will join the faculty of the School of Education 
Other new appointees in 
the School of are E. T. MeSwain, 
Whit Bregan and George T. Actelle, assistant 
professors, and Frank Endicott, 
Harold C. Coffman, of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, will join the faculty for the 


as associate protessor. 


Edueation 


instructor. 


school year 1935-36 as a visiting professor. 
Professor Max T. Krone, director of the Con- 

servatory of Musie at Butler University, will 

join the faculty of the musie school as director 
of the A Cappella Choir. This choir at the 

Conservatory of Musie at Butler appeared on 

several programs of the National Conference of 

Music Edueators and before the American Opera 

Society. 

BRITISH ISLES CONFERENCE OF THE 
NEW EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP 
BETWEEN four and five hundred educational 

workers and others attended the Regional Brit- 

ish Isles Conference of the New Education Fel- 
lowship, held at St. Andrews University, Scot- 
land, from August 13 to 23. While the atten- 
dance was in the main from England, Scotland, 

Wales and Ireland, there were also delegates 

present from Australia, South Africa, India, 

several 

States. 
The general theme of the conference was: 

“Edueation and leisure; how to create a demo- 


European countries, and the United 
if 


eratie culture.” 
The chief addresses at the general meetings 
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were by Dr. A. D. Lindsay, master of Ballio] 
College, Oxford, the president of the New Edy- 
eation Fellowship, who spoke on “Unemploy- 
ment and Education”; Gregor McGregor, di- 
rector of Education for Fife, whose topic was 
“Art and the School”; E. Salter Davies, directo, 
of education for Kent, who discussed “Edyes- 
tion and Leisure”; Dr. L. P. Jacks, whose sub- 
ject was “Physical Literacy”; Lauren Zilliacus, 
of Finland, and Dr. William Boyd, of Glasgow 
University, both of whom spoke on “The Chal- 
lenge of Leisure.” 

Section meetings covered such topies as social] 
studies in the school; recreative physical activi- 
ties; emotional and spiritual influences; inter- 
the art 
speech and drama; art and design; musie and 


national relationships; of reading; 
dancing; nursery and infants school; primary 
and junior school; post-primary school; post- 
school adalt education; parent 
education; broadcasting; cinema. There were 
numerous demonstrations of children’s 
radio broadcasting, rhythmies, and a spectacular 
arts and crafts exhibit which was unusual in 
its evidence of creative design, use of color, and 
revival of early Celtic patterns. 

Plans were discussed at this St. Andrews con- 
ference for the international conference of the 
New Education Fellowship—the first to be held 
since the Nice conference of 1932—which is to 
take place in England the first two weeks of 
August, 1936—W. C. R. 


adolescence ; 


films, 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. CHAUNCEY SAMUEL Boucuer, dean of the 
College of Arts, Literature and Science at the 
University of Chicago, has been elected presi- 
dent of West Virginia University. Dr. Robert 
A. Armstrong, head of the department of En- 
glish, has been acting president since the resig- 
nation of Dr. John R. Turner last June. 

Dr. ArTHUR Eustace Moraan, formerly head 
of University College, Hull, England, arrived in 
Montreal on August 27 to assume the position of 
principal and vice-chancellor of MeGill Univer- 
sity. 

THE Rev. Pavut LINDBERG, who was elected 
to the presidency of Luther College, Wahoo, 
Nebr., last November, will assume the position 
at the beginning of the next academic year. 


Reports that Dr. Judah L. Magnes has ten- 
dered his resignation as chancellor of the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem have been officially de- 
nied by Z. Schoocken, honorary treasurer of the 
university. 

THE Rigut Honorasie V. S. SREENIVASA 
Sastri has been appointed vice-chancellor of the 
Annamalai University, India. 


Dr. Knicut DunuapP, professor of psychology 
at the Johns Hopkins University, has accepted 
a similar position at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. He succeeds the late Dr. 
Shepherd Ivory Franz. Dr. Dunlap was visit- 
ing professor of psychology at Los Angeles dur- 
ing the spring semester of 1935, at which time 
he was offered the permanent position. A pre- 
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vious agreement with the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, however, necessitated his return there 
for the fall semester of 1935. He will take up 


his work in California in February, 1936. 


Dr. WituiaM F. Fauus has been appointed 
acting head of the department of modern lan- 
cuages at the University of Maryland. He sue- 


ceeds Dr. A. E. Zucker, who resigned last fall. 


Dr. MArRvIN THEODORE HERRICK has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of English at the 
George Washington University. He has taught 
at the Iowa State College, the University of Illi- 
nois, the University of Pittsburgh, Swarthmore 
College, Princeton University and most recently 
at Trinity College, Connecticut. 


New YorK UNIVERSITY has announced the ap- 
pointment in the School of Education, with the 
rank of lecturer or instructor, of Allen D. 
Backus, Cyrus W. Barnes, Gustav F. Beck, 
Garrett L. Bergen, Thomas Fansler, John W. 
Herring, Marie Hoar, William A. Muller, Vic- 
tor F. Murray, Howard W. Potter and Herbert 


Rubottom. 


Dr. Kart T. WavuaGu, formerly president of 
Dickinson College, has been appointed deputy 
direetor in charge of the Department of Educa- 
tion in Philadelphia. Dr. Harold M. Holbrook 
has been appointed deputy director in charge 
of guidance. 


O. N. Wine, for thirteen years principal of 
the Central Y. M. C. A. Day School, Chicago, 
has been appointed to the principalship of both 
the day and evening divisions. 


Six internes have been appointed to begin 
work at the Brooklyn Museum on October 1 in 
a course of training for the positions of curators 
Each of them receives a fellow- 
ship from the Rockefeller Foundation, which is 
cooperating with the museum in providing pro- 
fessional training to museum workers. The ap- 
pointees are: Herman Williams, of Cambridge, 
Mass., reeommended by Professor Paul J. Sachs, 
of the Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University; 
A. D. MaeDonald, of Boston, Mass., recom- 
mended by Professor Charles Rufus Morey, de- 
partment of art and archeology of Princeton 
University; John Davis Skilton, Jr., of Cheshire, 
Conn., recommended by Director Everett V. 


and executives. 
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Meeks and Professor Theodore Sizer, of the 
Gallery of Fine Arts, Yale University; Donald 
A. Shelley, 519 West 121st Street, New York, 
recommended by Walter S. Cook, of the College 
of Fine Arts, New York University; A. John 
Tobler, of Philadelphia, recommended by Horace 
F. Jayne, director of the University Museum, 
Howard 
Alger, of Fanwood, N. J., recommended by the 
Turner Construction Company, of New York. 


University of Pennsylvania; Henry 


Dr. HERBERT VON BECKERATH, professor of 
political science at the University of Bonn, Ger- 
many, will lecture at the University of North 
Carolina and at Duke University during the 
next academic year. 


Dr. Cart E. Lapp, dean of agriculture and 
home economies at Cornell University, has been 
appointed by Governor Lehman one of five 
members of a committee to study rural elee- 
trification in New York State. 


THE Very Rev. JosepH A. Murpny, since 
1918 professor of philosophy in Fordham Uni- 
versity, has taken up his work as the new Pro- 
vineial of the Maryland-New York province of 
the Society of Jesus. 


Dr. Davin SAvILLE Muzzey, of Columbia 
University, who recently honorable 
mention by the Pulitzer Prize Committee for 
his volume “James G. Blaine,” published during 
1934, gave a series of lectures at the summer 
sessions of the University of California at Los 


received 


Angeles, on “Recent American History” and on 
“Development of American Civilization,” both 
of which were open to the general publie for 
enrolment, regardless of 


previous academic 


work. 


Mrs. INEZ JoHNSON Lewis, Colorado State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
awarded the honorary degree of doctor of edu- 
cation by the University of Colorado at exercises 
for conferring of degrees on August 24. The 
award was made in recognition of Mrs. Lewis’s 
contributions to education both in Colorado and 
throughout the nation. 


was 


AMELIA EARHART, known for her work in avi- 
ation, was recently appointed to the faculty of 
Purdue University as consultant in the depart- 
ment for the study of careers for women. 











THE Rev. Dr. JonnN Batcom SHAw, from 


1915 to 1917 president of Elmira College, for 
women, died on August 27 at the age of seventy- 
five years. 

Dr. Winwiam ArtHUR ELLioT, since 1892 
professor of Greek at Allegheny College, Mead- 
ville, Pa., died on August 28. He was prin- 
cipal ol the Allegheny Preparatory School from 
1889 to 1892, and vice-president of Allegheny 


College from 1907 to 1909. 


HyLAN, assistant professor of 
from 


Dr. JOHN P. 
psychology at the University of Illinois 
1898 to 1899 and assistant in philosophy at Har- 
vard University from 1900 to 1905, died on Au- 
Dr. Hylan 


on account of ill health gave up teaching to be- 


gust 30 at the age of sixty-five years. 


come a dairy farmer. 

Wittiam F. Moore, for thirty-three years 
principal of the Dundas High School, Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, died on August 29 at the age of 
eighty-four years. He was active in the affairs 
of the Ontario Educational Association and had 
served as president of that body. 

Tue Rev. W. T. B. Hayter, who recently re- 
signed as master of Charterhouse School, Lon- 
don, died on August 21 at the age of seventy- 
six years. 

SCHUECKING, 
German Court of 


International Justice and the Permanent Court 


WALTHER M. A. 
of the Permanent 


PROFESSOR 


member 


of Arbitration, died on August 26 at the age of 
sixty He was formerly professor of in- 
ternational law at the University of Kiel, but 
1933, 


He formerly was a mem- 


vears. 


was dismissed in November, because of 
his political opinions. 


ber of the German Reichstag. 

THE Institute of Publie Affairs of the Univer- 
sity of Denver closed on August 27 with the 
completion of the fifth unit, “This Day in Civili- 
zation.” Dr. T. V. Smith, of the department of 
philosophy of the University of Chicago, who 
was the speaker in the morning lectures, also 
participated in the afternoon round tables on 
The 
chairman of the Frank 
Dickinson, chairman of the department of phi- 
losophy of the Denver. Dr. 


Smith’s subjects included a study of the relation 


“Social Philosophy for the Modern Day.” 


round tables was Dr. 


University ot 


of individualism and social well-being, and the 


place of the individual in the modern state. 
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DissaTISFACTION with the existing system of 
rating teachers has been voiced by New York 
City school supervisors in answer to a ques- 
tionnaire sent to them by a special committee of 
the Board of Superintendents. <A preliminary 
report by Jacob Greenberg, associate superin- 
tendent of schools, showed that only ninety-two 
supervisors were satisfied with the present sys 
tem, as against 580 who declared themselves dis- 
satisfied. Three hundred and seventy super- 
visors recommended elimination from the rating 
blank of space for personal appearance. Rat- 
ings for loyalty drew the opposition of 342 and 
those for regularity of attendance and punctu- 
ality were criticized by 329. 

REDUCTIONS in the graduation fee and dormi- 
tory rates for students have been announced by 
Northwestern University. The fee of twenty 
dollars which has heretofore been charged to 
all seniors at the time of graduation has been 
reduced to ten dollars, while a blanket fee of 
fifteen dollars for undergraduate students and 
seven dollars for graduate students will cover 
all miscellaneous charges. They inelude fees for 
athletic contests, laboratory fees, medical super- 
vision, student paper and other items. Through 
the addition of several new dormitories and re- 
modeling of others, a reduction in room rates is 
to be effected. Whereas women were former]; 
charged a blanket rate of $550 a year for board 
and room, they can now obtain accommodations 
as low as $350. A similar saving is to be ef- 
fected on dormitory rates for men. 

A ToraL sum of $1,181,250 has been granted 
to the Philadelphia Board of Edueation by the 
Federal Government for construction of three 
new school buildings. The grant, which was 
made through the PWA, covers 45 per cent. of 
the estimated cost of the three buildings. The 
balance will be met by the board. Together the 
building projects will cost $2,625,000. The first 
provides $720,000 for the construction of a new 
vocational school. The entire cost of the build- 
ing is $1,600,000. The second gives the board 
$213,750, 45 per cent. of the $475,000, for a new 
elementary school. The third, which provides 
for the construction of an addition to Northeast 
High School, supplies $247,500 toward the total 
eost of $550,000. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT on August 26 signed 
the Robinson-Terry School Finance Law, which 
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authorizes the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
to lend amounts up to $10,000,000 for the 
benefit of tax-supported public school districts. 


The measure is to enable political subdivisions 
outstanding indebted- 


, 


“to reduce and refinance’ 
ness contracted for the “purpose of financing the 
construction, operation or maintenance of public 
school facilities.’ The act imposes a thirty- 
three-year limit to the loan period and lays down 


security stipulations and definitions. 


One thousand, seven hundred and forty-three 
students, a slightly larger number than a year 
ago, were enrolled this summer in the various 
courses given at the Washington Square College 
of New York University. The largest registra- 
tion was 1,114 students during the first six weeks 
of the regular summer session. Nine hundred 
and forty-three students enrolled in the second 
six-week term which also ended on September 6. 
In the June-September upper freshman class, 
167 students were registered. There were 94 
students in the special tutorial group which met 
daily for ten weeks. Students from twenty-two 
states and Canada were enrolled in the regular 
session. Texas, Florida, California, 
Mississippi, Georgia, South Carolina, Ohio, Ver- 


Arizona, 


mont and Rhode Island were among the states 
represented. Many students came from the five 
boroughs of New York City and from nearby 
towns and cities in New Jersey and New York. 
More than 100 liberal arts courses by 125 in- 
structors were given. Two independent, con- 
secutive sections, each lasting six weeks, were 


held. 


OFFICIALS of the Natural History Society of 
Maryland gave 134 lectures in Baltimore schools 
in the first quarter of the year, according to a 
report issued recently by the society. Twenty- 
six exhibitions were presented in schools and 
The society estimated that 50,000 per- 
sons, ninety per cent. of them children, viewed 
have been 


libraries. 
the exhibits. Four free 
planned for the fall and winter at the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library. Edmund B. Fladung is 
president of the society, Gilbert C. Klingel, vice- 
president; John B. Calder, secretary, and Ed- 
ward MeColgan, treasurer. The society, with a 
membership of 125, has headquarters at 2103 
Bolton Street. 


lectures 
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THE Department of Natural Resources of 
Newfoundland has announced that plans are 
under way for the establishment of a demon- 
stration farm and agricultural training school 
at Mount Pearl Park, Glendinning, which is eon- 
sidered one of the best farms in Newfoundland 
and consists of about seventy acres. The plans 
are only tentative, but pigs, sheep and hens will 
be reared at the farm and pure-bred cattle for 
breeding purposes will be kept. Young farm- 
ers from all districts of the island will be given 
a year’s training on the farm, with probably 
ten or twelve being accommodated each year. 


A SERIES of studies of world educational ques- 
tions by delegates of the North American Con- 
ference on the New Education with representa- 
tives present from every class in Mexico was in- 
augurated on August 26 by Gonzalo Vazquez 
Vela, minister of education, representing Presi- 
dent Lazaro Cardenas. The delegates, number- 
ing upward of 300, heard Mr. Vazquez’s wel- 
coming speech. Among other speakers were 
Josephus Daniels, Ambassador of the United 
States, and Willard W. Beatty, president of the 
Progressive Education Association of the United 
States. 


Fart Russert and G. D. H. Cole were the 
principal speakers at the inaugural meeting in 
the University Museum on August 14 for a 
movement to defend academic freedom in uni- 
versities and L. Myres 


was in the chair, and was supported by Pro- 


schools. Professor J. 
fessor Lascelles Abercrombie, honorary secre- 
tary of the Provisional Committee on Academie 
Freedom, and C. R. Morris, of Balliol, the hon- 
orary secretary of the Oxford Committee. It 
was decided to set up a committee to mobilize 
university men and teachers if at any time their 
freedom Lord Russell 
said that he thought it was most important that 


should be threatened. 
persons engaged in teaching should be free to 
express their opinions not only outside their 
professional activities but in them. He con- 
tinued: “If those who were thought fit to teach 
were not thought fit to express their own delib- 
erate opinions on important matters, that seemed 
We in England had 


more academic freedom than existed in any other 


something of a paradox. 


great country, but encroachments were immi- 
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nent. One extremely probable danger was the 
enlistment of teachers with regard to air raid 
precautions. Unless something fairly vigorous 
was done they would be expected very soon to 
teach children a certain amount of air raid drill 
and to compel them to engage in various mea- 
they would be expected to tell the 


kind 


sures which 


children would be some of a safeguard, 
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although the teachers would know that they were 
not. It was very much easier to penalize per- 
sons engaged in teaching in schools than in the 
university, and it would be in the schools that 
this question would arise in its acute form. 
They had to think out in advance what line they 
ought to take in protecting those who suffered 
because they held that they could not cooperate.” 


DISCUSSION 


THE RELATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF 
OUR PRESIDENTS 


Last year the fourth best—this year the sec- 


of the ten most recent Presidents of 
that is where students of 
Stanford 


In a study! reported 


ond hest 


the United States 
political history at University rate 
Franklin D. 


last vear, Franklin D. Roosevelt was rated, both 


Roosevelt. 


before and after a quarter term of study of 
United States political history covering the 
period 1890 to 1934, as the fourth best of the 
ten most recent Presidents. This year, before 
the term of study, he was rated fifth, but after 
the period of study, he was rated as the second 
most effective of the ten most recent Presidents. 

Herbert 


after the period of study last year, as the fifth 


Hoover was rated, both before and 


most effective of the ten most recent Presidents. 
This year, however, he was rated before the 
quarter term of study as the fourth best, but 
after the study period as the third most effee- 
tive of these Presidents. 

Apparently, then, neither the events which 
took place in the spring ot 1934 nor the course 
of instruction given at that time had any effect 
attitude of Stanford toward 
these Presidents. The events which took 
place between June, 1934, and March, 1935, did 


on the students 


two 


have an effect, however—one which produced 
considerable changes in the attitudes of Stan- 
ford students. Mr. Hoover was raised in rank, 
Mr. 
was reversed this spring, when Mr. Roosevelt 
Mr. 
than 


while Roosevelt was lowered. The order 


rose to second position, and Hoover, 


although judged more efficient he was 
judged last year, rose only to third place. 


These changes were due, in all probability, to 


1Leonard W. Ferguson, ‘‘Our Presidents,’’ 
ScHOOL AND Society, 40: 813-14, 1934. 
e 








the combined influence of the course of study in 
the spring of 1935 and the political events which 
took place during that period of time. 

A priori, it would seem that the two terms 
of instruction would be more comparable in their 
effect upon the attitudes of students than that 
of the political events occurring in the two 
As will be shown later, however, this 
Although the 


springs. 
view could not be confirmed. 
students were requested to base their ratings 
on the effectiveness of the men as Presidents, it 
is quite possible that the resultant ratings re- 
semble more closely judgments of popularity 
rather than judgments of efficiency. 

The ratings, which were made in paired com- 
parison form, placed the Presidents in the order 
This 
judgments made after the quarter period ot 
study. (1) Woodrow Wilson; (2) Franklin 
D. Roosevelt; (3) Herbert Hoover; (4) Grover 
Cleveland; (5) Theodore Roosevelt; (6) Calvin 
Coolidge; (7.5) William Howard Taft; (7.5) 
William McKinley; (9) Benjamin Harrison; 
(10) Warren G. Harding. 
of the quarter Theodore 
Roosevelt was rated second; Herbert Hoover, 
fourth; Franklin D. Roosevelt, fifth; William 
Howard Taft, sixth; Calvin Coolidge, seventh; 
and William McKinley, eighth. Benjamin Har- 
rison, Warren G. Harding and Woodrow Wilson 
were rated in the same positions both times. In 
order to compare these ratings with those made 
last year, reference may be made to Table I. 

The course of instruction given in the spring 
of 1935 was a more powerful factor in influenc- 
ing the students’ opinions than the 1934 course 
of instruction. This statement may be cor- 
roborated by inspection of the rank order corre- 
lations among the various sets of presidential 


given below. order is based upon the 


At the beginning 
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Rank order 








Name of President 1934 1935 
(in historical order) Before After Before After 
study study study study 
1. Benjamin Harrison 9 8 9 9 
» Grover Cleveland 3 3 3 4 
William McKinley 7 6 8 7.5 
+. Theodore Roosevelt . 1 r 2 5 
5. William H. Taft .... 8 9 6 7.5 
6. Woodrow Wilson r 1 1 1 
7. Warren G. Harding 10 10 10 10 
8. Calvin Coolidge 6 7 yj 6 
9. Herbert C. Hoover 5 5 4 3 
0 4 4 5 2 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 
ratings. The rank order correlation between the 
set of ratings made before the course of study in 
1934 with that made after the course of study in 
1934 is .96. The comparable correlation for 
the instruction in 1935 dropped to .86. Al- 
though the difference between these two correla- 

ms is not significant (the D/PE (diff) being 
250) it is consistent with the differences indi- 
cated by comparisons between other correlations. 
The correlation between the 1934 set of ratings 
made before the course of study and the 1935 set 
of ratings made before the course of study (.94) 
is higher than that between the two sets of judg- 
ments made in 1935 (.86), although it is not so 
high as that between the two sets of judgments 
made in 1934 (.96). Also, the correlation be- 
tween the last set of ratings in 1934 with the 
first set of ratings in 1935 (.90) is higher than 
that between the two sets of ratings made in 
1935. Finally, the correlation between the last 
set of judgments in 1935 with the first set of 
judgments in 1934 is the lowest of all, it being 
only .83. Although the differences between these 
correlations are not great, and it may be argued 
that they are all quite high, each is consistent 
with the statement that the 1935 course of in- 
struction had a greater influence on the students’ 
opinions than did a supposedly comparable 
course given in the spring of 1934. 

Although the course of study does tend to 
change the concept that students have of the 
range of presidential ability, the 1935 spring 
instruction did not cause any greater change in 
this respect than did that given in 1934—in fact, 
this change was somewhat less. In the spring 
of 1934, before the course of study, the most 
effective President was rated 2.3 times more 
efficient than the one judged least effective. 
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After the course of study, the most effective 
President was judged three times more efficient 
than the least effective. This year, 1935, before 
the course of study, the best President was 
judged 2.3 times more efficient than the least 
effective, while after the course of study he was 
judged 2.7 times more efficient. 

The principal changes due to the instruction 
given in the spring of 1935 must lie in other 
directions. What these are has already been 
indicated by the rank order correlations. In 
view of this fact it may be of interest to inspect 
more closely some of these changes. 

For ease in discussing the significance of these 
changes let us suppose, since the most effective 
President was judged 2.7 
than the least effective, that there is involved 
here a difference of 270 units of presidential 


times more efficient 


ability between the best and the worst Presi- 
dents. To illustrate—if the least effective Presi- 
dent, Harding, is said to have 100 units of 
presidential Woodrow Wilson, 
judged the most efficient, will have 270 units 


ability, then 
of presidential ability, or 2.7 times as many as 
Harding. One unit of presidential ability equals 
one one-hundredth of the sigma of the distribu- 
tion of the judgments made on all the presidents 
involved in this study. These units are in terms 
of differences between the abilities or effective- 
ness of these Presidents, and not a measure on 
a seale starting from zero effectiveness. 

On this basis the greatest change in the posi- 
tion of any one President was in the case of 
Theodore Roosevelt. At the end of the quarter 
term of study he was judged to have 49 fewer 
units of presidential ability than he was judged 
to have at the beginning of the quarter. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, after the quarter of study, was 
judged to have 36 units more than at the begin- 
ning, Taft was judged to have 33 units less, 
while Wilson was judged to have 39 units more. 
Those Presidents who were least changed in 
their respective amounts of presidential ability 
units were Herbert Hoover, who gained three 
William McKinley, likewise 
gained three units. Benjamin Harrison gained 
15 units, Harding lost 14, Cleveland lost 11 and 
Coolidge lost 8. 

A significant feature to be noticed in these 
changes is the fact that the President who was 


units, and who 
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originally judged the most efficient showed a 


gain, and the President who was originally 


judged the least efficient showed a loss. As far 
as it is possible to tell, there is little relationship 
(rho =.22) between the rank of any President 
and his change in rank due to the effect of the 
course of instruction on the students’ attitudes. 

Three factors which may have had a causal 
effect 


these: 


on the change of students’ attitudes are 
(1) the members of the 1935 class were 
older than were the students of the 1934 class; 
(2) in the 1935 class three days were spent dis- 
cussing the present Roosevelt administration, 
while in 1934 only one day was devoted to it; 
and (3) the instructor’s reaction at the time of 
viving the course was that the students of 1935 
were exerting more effort, putting more into 
the course, and therefore getting more out of it 
than the students did in 1934. 

The second factor given above could easily be 
the cause for the change in the students’ atti- 
tude toward Franklin D. Roosevelt. It is pos- 
sible, of course, that the political events which 
took place during the time when the course was 
being given could have caused this change, but 


in view of the fact that there was less change 
over a whole year’s time due to political events 
than in this one quarter, it seems more logical to 
ascribe the change to the influence of the course 
of instruction. 

The other three major changes seem quite 
plausibly due to the course of instruction. Any 
one studying political history would no doubt 
change his opinions in the same direction as did 
these students in the case of these three Presi- 
dents; William H. 
W oodrow Wilson, 


Roosevelt, who lost considerably more than any 


Taft, who lost in prestige, 
who gained, and Theodore 
other. 

A study of Taft’s administration reveals his 
weaknesses as an administrator, facts which 
most of us forget in view of his later career as 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. A study of Woodrow Wilson’s 
administration reveals his qualities as a leader, 
which, without such a study, may not be ap- 
parent to many. A study of Theodore Roose- 
velt’s administration reveals a lack of econstrue- 
tive legislation which can be ascribed to his 


leadership. Without study he is the popular 
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hero, but upon a more penetrating analysis, his 
prestige as an effective President must fall. 
LEONARD W. FeErauson 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


MACHINES AND YOUTH IN THE 
CHANGING SOCIAL ORDER 

A GREAT foree has been developing in our 
country until it has become of such proportions 
that it has completely revolutionized our entire 
social and economic structure. There is no phase 
of human existence that has not been affected 
by these rapidly inereasing changes in life situa- 
tions. Life has been as completely changed on 
the farm as in the shop or industry. Man power 
has been reduced to the minimum. Occupations 
on the farm that formerly required the services 
of many men are now being completed by or 


e 
or two men with the aid of modern machinery. 
Every field of endeavor has been affected by this 
“machine age.’ Competition has become keen 
and the employment problem has become very 
The situation has become most acute 
Machines are 


serious. 
during the present “depression.” 
now being invented to speed up production and 
to further reduce the number to be employed. 
The jobs that are available are becoming increas- 
ingly more technical and the trade and handi- 
craft jobs are gradually disappearing. 

The forms of employment that were open to 
boys and girls in former years no longer exist. 
The same preparation for life that prevailed a 
few years ago no longer satisfies. Our boys and 
girls must be trained to meet life situations as 
they exist to-day. Many types of positions that 
were formerly filled by adults and to which our 
youth had an opportunity to aspire are no 
longer to be found. The outlook that faces the 
next and future generations is anything but 
pleasant. 

The number of young people who have be- 
come eighteen years of age, the most common 
age of employability, since 1929 exceeds elever 
million. There are twenty-two million young 
people in our country between the ages of’ six- 
teen and twenty-five. Several million of these 
young people are out of school, unemployed, 
and still living at home and have never been 
counted among the unemployed, because they 
were never on the pay-rolls. There are over two 
million boys and girls between the ages of four- 
teen and sixteen who have been thrown out of 
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work because of child labor laws, stricter tru- 
ancy regulations and code agreements. Over two 

ilion more young people have recently gradu- 
ated from our high schools and many, for vari- 
ous reasons, will fail to continue in attendance. 

Gradually the age of employment has moved 
ip from thirteen or fourteen to eighteen or 
twenty. The period of waiting for work has 
steadily lengthened and no special provisions 
have been made to help this large group of 
young people between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-five overcome the handicap of unemploy- 
ment that seems sure to prevail. 

The opportunities and responsibilities of the 
youth or future citizens of our country are 
ereater than they have ever been in the past. 
Situations have been created in our social and 
economie life by the inventions in industry or 
the “machine age” which are certain to have a 
lasting and important influence upon the future 
destinies of our people. f The obligations of the 
adult population or present generation in the 
preparation of the youth for living in the “new 
social order” are more serious than many would 
like to believe. Many of the problems, financial 
and otherwise, that are developing in our coun- 
try must be solved by the coming generations or 
future citizens. How well these solutions may 
be performed will be determined by the type and 
eflicieney of the preparation that will be pro- 
vided by the adult or present generation. 

Boys and girls are like adults. They have 
different abilities and different likes and dislikes. 
Not all are able to do the same type of work. 
Some will do well in one subject, and others will 
excel in other subjects. The fact that some are 
backward in some activities does not class them 
as subnormal. They are just mentally different. 
A large percentage of our young people have 
failed to receive the preparation for life the 
schools should be required to give. Most of the 
millions of boys and girls who have left school 
in recent years did not graduate. They merely 
dropped out because the offering of the schools 
made no appeal to their special interests. At 
a time when jobs were plentiful and young 
people could easily find employment, few people 
ever gave a thought as to the type of prepara- 
tion that was being given in the publie schools. 
Now that millions of our youth are unemployed, 
the problem that confronts the schools of our 
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country in the preparation for future citizenship 
has become enormous. Our nation spent two 
and a half billions of dollars last year for the 
education of its youth. Much of this amount, 
no doubt, could have been spent to better advan- 
tage. It is not economical to spend billions in 
schooling our boys and girls, and then fail to 
prepare them for living in the changing social 
group. 

The unemployment of the youth creates many 
perplexing situations that add to the numerous 
serious problems that must be considered in any 
future educational planning. The unemployed 
youth develops the practice of thinking and act- 
ing contrary to the established custom of the 
social group. He not find natural and 
satisfying outlets for recreation. He tends to 
avoid social contacts and hates to appear at a 
disadvantage or as a failure among his aequain- 
The unemployed youth has no money 


does 


tances. 
to spend and ean not enter into the enjoyments 
of young people. He is not free in many of his 
activities and is entirely dependent upon his 
elders. If the youth is to occupy successfully 
his place in the social group he must have some 
form of useful employment and a chance for 
further education. <A society which refuses to 
accept large numbers of its youth into the actual 
life of the community will find them organizing 
against it. History reminds us that any social 
order which persistently refuses community par- 
ticipation to its youth can not survive. We need 
only refer to the “Youth Movement” in many 
foreign countries and the conditions that were 
responsible for its development. 

The preservation of our civilization depends 
upon the provisions that are made for the prep- 
aration of the youth for living in this rapidly 
changing society. If our nation can not absorb 
its youth at early ages in full-time, remunera- 
tive employment in private enterprise, one of 
three things must be the inevitable outcome. 
We can continue to let our young people enter 
the army of the unemployed and suffer the social 
evils that come with enforced idleness. We can 
follow the practice of European nations by 
socializing the care of the youth in building up 
large armies in the preparation for war. We 
ean exercise our full duty by making plans for 
the extension of the preparation in the public 
schools for the development of the youth for 








life situations. No youth 


should be disassociated from the publie schools 


participation in 


of our country until firmly absorbed in some 
useful form of employment. 

Many of the secondary or high schools of our 
country are still operating with old academic 
curriculums that were set up to accommodate a 
Little 
attempt has been made to revamp the ecurricu- 


minority of our high-school population. 


lum to suit the needs and abilities of that larger 
group of young people who are to become the 
‘It is the fune- 
tion of organized education to ‘uide our youth 


average citizens of to-morrow. 


safely into constructive participation in the life 
of the community. Edueation is not earrying its 
full responsibility when it deals with a minority 
group. The facet that at the present time only 
half of our youth of high-school age are in high 
school indicates very clearly the need for new 
types of educational practice. 

The invention of machines and the effeet upon 
the employment of youth definitely determine 
what shall be the function of the schools of the 
The modern efficient school will recog- 
nize its responsibility and plan to prepare the 


future. 


youth for suecessful living in the ehanging social 
order. 
T. E. WILuIAMs, 
LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J. 
Superintendent, Lawrence Town- 


ship Public Schools 


OATHS FOR TEACHERS 

To swear or not to swear—that’s the question. 
Charles Roger Hicks, University of Nevada, in 
his discussion “on swearing” in your issue of 
August 3, 1935, seems completely to misjudge 
the motives of those of us who are conscien- 
tiously opposed to special oaths for teachers. 
“Opposition to taking oaths,” he says, “would 
seem to indicate a reluctance to abide by their 


provisions.” He thinks we feel ill at ease under 
the federal system and would like to uproot it. 
“Those who object to such an oath,” he claims, 
“are misplaced, misled or intent upon the sub- 
stitution of something else for the American 
system of government.” 

What a commentary this would be upon the 
conduct of those who fought the enactment of 
the most recent teachers’ oath bill in Massachu- 
setts! Governor Curley signed the bill over the 
united opposition of sixteen New England col- 
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iege and university presidents, headed by James 
B. Conant, of Harvard. Would it not be rash 
indeed to suggest that the opposition of these 
educators was due to a reluctance on their part 
to abide by the provisions of the oath or to their 
Their 
opposition has a far different source. Mr, 


disapproval of our social institutions? 


Hicks—to use a quaint old hunting phrase from 
Davy Crockett—is merely “barking up the 
wrong tree.” 

Oaths for teachers are rather futile. Teachers 
are, for the most part, a conservative lot. They 
are not reds and don’t lead riots. As a class 
they are loyal to our civie and social institu- 
tions, and this loyalty is based upon an inner 
ideal, not upon an external requirement. We 
‘an not legislate loyalty and good conduct. The 
value of an oath varies with the character of 
the one who takes it. If teachers violate the 
laws of the land or are disloyal to our institu- 
tions they can at present be held to a strict 
accountability. Obedience to law is in no sense 
conditioned upon a solemn promise to obey. 
Even if teachers were disposed to overthrow 
our governmental system, what assurance have 
we that an oath would restrain them? Such 
teachers would not hesitate to swear falsely, if 
necessary, to hold their jobs. Stated otherwise, 
an oath would tend to have the least influence 
on those who stand most in need of it. 

What is back of this move for teachers’ oathis? 
Is it a first step in the direction of fascism? 
An effort to regiment thinking? Or is it just 
the newest wrinkle in teacher baiting? A little 
light is thrown on the matter when the circun- 
stance of passage of these laws is taken into 
account. Fifteen states have passed such laws 
to date and the time of passage falls into two 
definite periods. Six states, in an excess ot 
patriotism, enacted legislation shortly after the 
war (Ohio, 1919; Colorado, Oregon and South 
Dakota, 1921; Oklahoma and West Virginia, 
1923). Nine states have passed them more 
recently as a depression measure against raii- 
ealism (Indiana, 1929; California, Michigan, 
Montana, North Dakota, Vermont and Wash- 
ington, 1931; New York, 1934, and Massachu- 
setts, 1935). In both periods the measures were 
instigated by super-patriotie groups, more par- 
ticularly the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution and the American Legion. These organi- 
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tions, Whose programs are meritorious in 
y ways, are lending themselves to the devel- 
ment of a rather narrow, jingoistic type of 
patriotism. They are bent on curbing any form 
teaching that to them seems subversive. As 
they become more and more intolerant and dic- 
tatorial they appear to have for their ultimate 
voal one country, one flag, one God and one 
ooose-step. 

These oath bills are ostensibly in the interest 
of lovalty to the federal and state constitutions 
but in reality violate the spirit of these instru- 
Who are loyal and who are disloyal? 
Do we want blind loyalty, 


ments. 
Definitions differ. 
an undivided allegiance, or do we want critical 
intelligence applied to our instruments of gov- 
ernment? What does it mean to support the 
Constitution in these days when the Supreme 
Court ean hardly make up its mind as to the 
theaning of its provisions? Loyalty in practice 
would come to mean an uncritical acceptance of 
the status quo, mere conformity to the whims 
of whatever faction happens to be in control of 
any local school system. 

Hdueators must not make a fetish of the Con- 
stitution. (Worship of the Constitution, I sus- 
pect, tends to vary inversely with familiarity 
with its provisions.) It is not the function of 
the teacher to swear by the perfection of our 
Love and loyalty are compatible 
To develop 


institutions. 
with a recognition of shortcomings. 
critical intelligence, not to make 100 per centers, 
should be his aim. The real teacher must build 
up in his students an attitude of weighing, mea- 
suring and eritiecally appraising our social in- 
stitutions. In a democracy, this is the price of 
progress. 
CHARLES L. BANE 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
EXTENSION DIVISION 
DULUTH, MINN. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE CONSCIOUS 


Tue author of “Social Science Unconscious,” 
in Scuoou AND Society, July 20, 1935 (p. 94), 
indicates what he should expect to learn about 
the social and political competence of the Ameri- 
can “man on the street,” if he should happen to 
find out what the so-called ordinary man 
“knows.” 
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Doubtless, 
he is almost any fellow creature who is not a 


Who is the “man on the street”? 


teacher, lawyer, preacher, executive or adminis- 
trator in high position; any man who would not 
be listed in a who’s who of the country’s aris- 
toeracy. 

The present writer has rubbed elbows with 
various classes of people for many years and 
has long been interested in attempting to ascer- 
tain, in a wholly haphazard manner, the degree 
of social and political capability and interest to 
be found in the common run of human beings— 
of which type he, though a teacher, regards 
himself a representative. 

With 


sounded members of various groups, such as 


this in mind, he remembers having 
service station, garage and hotel employees and 
owners, workers in cemeteries, factories, rail- 
road offices, men on relief, bootblacks, barbers, 
dentists, salesmen, storekeepers, tailors, dealers 
in real estate, contractors, farmers, chiroprae- 
tors, janitors, miners and other laborers; and 
he has found it necessary to admit that the 
opinions, attitudes and decisions of such indi- 
viduals relative to social and political matters 
seem to be as sane and well founded as are 
those of their more prominent brothers. 

This is possible, as suggested by Mr. Hunter, 
because of the multiplicity of agencies which 
exist for the dissemination of facts and propa- 
ganda; and for the added reason that the aequi- 
sition of a higher education ean not add to the 
native common sense with which a person is 
endowed. Indeed, the possession of a highly 
specialized education and the success of a man 
in his chosen technical field often leads the indi- 
vidual concerned to unwarranted assumptions 
of infallibility in realms with which he is rela- 
tively unfamiliar. Again, it can be demon- 
strated that the highly educated are as suscep- 
tible to mass psychology as are the less erudite; 
and that they are no less subject to the pull of 
material or self interest. 

All of which leads the writer to feel confidence 
in American democracy, a faith fortified by the 
sterling traits and resourcefulness of the rank 
and file of the citizenry. In truth, he believes 
that remarkable progress has been made in the 
last fifteen or twenty years, in the development 


among the masses of interest and knowledge in 
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relation to social and political affairs; but this 
advance, if such it be, has been made without 
conscious effort or direction on the part of any 
one. It is the inevitable result of natural forces. 
And if, as some suggest, the schools are to enter 
more actively into the classroom discussion of 
controversial problems, among immature stu- 


dents, let it be remembered that it is very diffi- 
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cult, if not quite impossible, for a teacher ¢o 
deal with such questions impartially; for, by the 
mere weight of truths alleged or suggested—or 
by the tone of voice in presenting them, partisan- 
ship is likely to become evident, as the writer 
has found to his own disappointment. 
CHARLES RoGer Hicks 
UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


NEW APPROACHES TO CURRICULUM 
BUILDING IN THE LOS ANGELES 
CITY SCHOOLS 


THERE are significant signs of new life in the 
realm of curriculum building. New approaches, 
new procedures and new outlooks are transform- 
ing the field from one of statie subject-matter to 
one largely concerned with living human experi- 
ences; from a field formerly dominated by aca- 
demic traditions to one now motivated largely by 
the principles of dynamic education and social 
growth. Curriculum construction is throwing off 
the vestiges of scholasticism and is moving into 
the broad expanse of the changing world of to- 
day. There 


developments indicate a decided break with the 


is no denying the fact that recent 


past and a challenging outlook for the future. 

A program of curriculum-making involving 
many radical departures and new view-points 
has been under way in Los Angeles for several 
years. This program has been the natural out- 


growth of the newer educational view-point 


based upon the principles of dynamie and 
creative education combined with a due regard 
for the and society in 


which our young people are to live. 


necessities of the age 
This has 
resulted in a conception of the curriculum much 
broader and more inclusive than heretofore. No 
longer is it possible to think of the curriculum 
as fixed, rigid and made up of definite bodies of 
Rather 
is it necessary to think of it as including all 


knowledge for the training of the mind. 


activities and experiences in the school which 
are calculated to modify the behavior of pupils 
toward clearly foreseen, socially desirable goals. 
In its broadest sense, the program includes all 
aspects of school life which in any way con- 
tribute to the learning attainments of the pupil. 


Even though we accept this view, it is obvious, 
nevertheless, that for purposes of practical re- 
vision in the instructional fields we must work 
in rather limited or defined areas. Curriculum 
strategy demands that our approach be rather 
opportunistic. We must move into those fields 
which seem favorable to revision and most in 
need of development at any one particular time. 
In a word, we make no attempt to rebuild every 
phase of the instructional program with one 
sweeping reformation. 

As the program has developed in this city, 
every effort has been made to avoid that authori- 
tarian approach generally characterized by in- 
tensive planning and preparing in _ research 
offices of detailed, logical outlines of subject- 
matter in which there is often little regard for 
the interests and needs of the classroom. This 
approach may be further characterized by an 
emphasis on superimposition of adult materials 
and the covering of definite amounts of pre- 
scribed subject-matter in a previously deter- 
mined space of time. It is in every way con- 
trary to the aims of our program. We know 
that it creeps in on occasion, but every effort is 
made to avoid it, for we realize fully that pupil 
initiative and creative effort can not develop 
under such circumstances. 

It has proved undesirable to attempt to ex- 
periment, in the early stages, with too many 
teachers and groups. Rebuilding and revising 
the curriculum in a large city system demands 
that the program be initiated and developed in 
selected favorable areas before any extensive 
city-wide revision is undertaken. Further, it is 
not possible to designate certain schools as ex- 
perimental and expect all significant develop- 
ments to take place in those schools. Interested 
teachers, principals and administrators must be 
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neouraged wherever they are found. A new 


ence 


rriculum must grow where the environment is 


( 


favorable, and this means a school atmos- 


phere permeated with vision, keen insight, im- 
yination and an integrative outlook on life. To 
ster this, supervisors must ever be on the alert 
: the teaching which is resulting in meaningful 
ts of work of the integrative sort. 
New courses and new materials, after being 
developed in favorable settings, are brought to 
attention of schools and teachers throughout 
he city. The new programs in various fields are 
llowed to spread of their own accord, as well 
through the instigation of the curriculum and 
eld supervisors. There is no forced acceptance 
of new courses. Teachers do best those things 
n which they believe. Before changing to new 
lds and new methods, they must “catch the 
spirit” and institute changes of their own ac- 
In some eases where growth is lacking, 
pressure is desirable, but on the whole, ecurricu- 
lum revision along given lines is not and can not 
be uniformly required. The curriculum itself is 
too deeply rooted in individual teacher-pupil re- 
lationships. The classroom, again, is the cur- 
riculum laboratory, the starting point of revision 
nd the coneluding point of adoption. 
Curriculum workers are encouraged to use 
every opportunity to aid teachers in breaking 
down subject field boundaries and in developing 
materials whieh will provide a more creative, 
informal type of elassroom experience. In se- 
lecting significant areas of human experience 
d bringing in necessary materials from many 
fields, it is possible to help in numerous ways to 
build units of work out of which units of ex- 
perience will grow. Teachers tend to be subject 
specialists. So eurriculum workers, to be of real 
service, must point the way out of subject spe- 
cialization into areas of human activity more 
significant for elementary and secondary pupils. 
It is obvious that the questions how to teach 
and what to teach ean never be answered sepa- 
rately. There are some phases of research in the 
ield of contemporary problems and in the dis- 
iminative seleetion of desirable background 
materials which demand a more isolated treat- 
ment. However, even here, the pupil and the 
classroom must be kept constantly in mind, or 
the resulting product is of little value for teach- 
ing purposes. Both the materials and the meth- 
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ods applicable to a classroom program of work 
are determined by the goals and expected out- 
comes. They are thus closely related and ean not 
be considered one apart from the other. Ina 
large school system, such as that of Los Angeles, 
a certain measure or division of responsibility is 
essential. This requires that the materials of 
teaching be developed under the direction of 
curriculum specialists and research groups, 
placing minor emphasis upon classroom pro- 
cedures. Methods are given primary considera- 
tion by instructional directors and supervisors 
in the field. 


phasis on preparing materials, giving most of its 


This latter group places little em- 


time to furthering and improving the classroom 
teaching. Needless to say, there must be a close 
liaison between the research and field groups. 
Joint committees, joint research and joint en- 
deavors of many types are common procedures. 

In the final analysis, it is manifest that the 
real curriculum must grow and develop in the 
classroom. This necessitates an orientation of 
all instructional development to the needs and 
For 


this purpose, the directional work of a central 


interests of particular teachers and classes. 


curriculum office must concern itself primarily 
with indicating broad fields and areas of work 
the 
Through its research activities, attempts must 


rather than details of subject-matter. 
be made to point the general direction, suggest 
possible goals, indicate themes and units for 
development and provide the necessary con- 
tinuity of the program of studies from grade to 
grade. Mutual planning, cooperative endeavor 
and exploration carried on between teachers and 
the 


be done in 


curriculum specialists are without doubt 


most essential factors. Much ean 
central offices to provide alternative patterns 
and suggestive outlines and to prevent repeti- 
tion and overlapping; however, this is not the 
major part of the revision program. Teachers 
and pupils receive as much guidance and diree- 
tion as is feasible under the circumstances, but 
this merely supplements and in no way replaces 
the healthy natural development of the child- 
centered program of activities, problems and 
projects. 

Ina city which contains over 300 schools, each 
of which has had a great measure of freedom 
and local authority, there can be no great amount 


of uniform development. Nor can there be any 
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standardized procedure for carrying out policies 
The 


variations in communities within the city, the 


and programs which are widely accepted. 


diversity of economic and social settings and the 
traditional influences in each school act as pow- 
erful factors in making curriculum revision a 
broadly generalized rather than a specialized 
and detailed plan of procedure. Concrete, or- 
ganized materials are suggestive, tentative and 
subject to adaptation and adjustment in differ- 
ent sections and schools of the city. This em- 
pirical process of development has proved highly 
satisfactory, avoiding much wasted effort, use- 
less courses of study and the conflicts which in- 
evitably grow out of superimposed content and 
activities. 

Undoubtedly there is no more important ser- 
vice that can be rendered by curriculum groups 
than the provision of materials dealing with con- 
temporary life and affairs of the present age. 
Needless to say, teachers tend to emphasize pre- 
pared background content, neglecting the vital 
To adapt current materials 
to the classroom requires an intensive study to 


problems of to-day. 


determine which problems should be emphasized, 
an analysis of the trends of civilization which 
will be of meaning and value to pupils, and an 
ever-vigilant effort to ferret out, develop and 
make available to teachers content material deal- 
ing with important aspects of community life. 
Such a program must be highly flexible and 
must be adjusted each year to changed condi- 
tions and new outlooks. This is a job for master 
teachers; ever incomplete, and ever requiring 
revision and constant searching for the most 
significant in community achievement as a basis 
for learning activities in the schools. Our aim, 
in a word, is to help teachers collect those mate- 
rials which will make it possible to interpret to 
youth society as it is to-day. 

And lastly, it should be emphasized that a 
thoroughgoing revision of the instructional pro- 
gram requires a vigorous leadership centering in 
a director or assistant superintendent who is 
that rare combination of the idealist, the versa- 
tile scholar and the man of practical educational 
achievements. Such a director, and a group of 
assistants, are needed for the carrying out of 
certain broad functions and providing an edu- 
cational guidance which is seldom found in the 
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individual school. As the starting point for 
reorganizing activities on a more informal and 
functional basis, there must be initiated a com- 
prehensive program supported by a clearly ex- 
pressed educational view-point. 
study must be developed as an outgrowth o 
successful procedures undertaken in selecte 
classrooms and through the aid of production 
and steering committees of teachers. 


Courses of 


+ 
L 
} 
| 
A 


Their 
purpose should be to indicate the general frame- 
work and the limits which 
groups may work. Beyond that the units and 
materials included should be purely suggestive, 
nothing more. Briefly, the main function should 
be to provide every encouragement and facilitate 
in many ways the development by teachers of 
genuine functional units of work. 

A continuous program of revision must be 
anticipated, with many adjustments to new con- 
ditions. While we feel that it is generally not 
possible to proceed in all fields at any one time, 
our plans are nevertheless made largely in terms 
of a fundamental, thoroughgoing reconstruction 
of the entire program. We shall hope and strive 
for wider teacher interest and participation. 
We will insist that the curriculum must never 
become static and unchangeable. We look to an 
expansion of the revision programs to fields of 
work which now lie dormant. We expect every 
field to undergo drastic submission to educa- 
tional surgery. For some time to come we shal! 
think largely in terms of future hopes, while 
working in terms of present inadequate facili- 
We hope to proceed much more rapidly 


+ 
LO 


within specitied 


ties. 
when school plants are made more adaptable 
learning needs, when library facilities are ex- 
panded, when text-books are less needed, when 
teaching loads are lighter, and when pupil 
groups have become adjusted and trained in 
terms of creative, dynamic education. 
Anticipating these many drastie changes, new 
relationships and patterns of procedure, we be- 
lieve that we shall still be thinking and building 
largely in terms of the same fundamental con- 
cepts which motivate the present program 0! 
revision. We shall be constantly concerned with 
the needs and interests of youth in terms of the 
society in which they will have to live and make 
their living. 
Wm. B. Brown 
City ScHoots, Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


UNITARY BOARD CONTROL FOR 
STATE HIGHER EDUCATION 

[ue depression years have had their effect in 

blic education, and activities have very prob- 

been restricted there to a greater extent 


abdiv 

os in the ease of other governmental agencies. 
This has been and is true to a marked degree in 
the upper ranges of public education, in state 

leces and universities. 

One stimulating effect of the economic situa- 
on has been an analysis of the fiscal adminis- 
tration of these institutions in its relationship to 
policies and functions, as well as studies of the 
organization and administration of state higher 
education. In a number of states, legislative 
nterim committees, as well as other lay and pro- 
attacked 
problems involved, the objective sought always 


fessional individuals and groups, have 


being “economy.” 

In a number of states the hypothesis was in- 
vestigated that greater economy in higher edu- 
cation would be attained, if all public institu- 


TABLE I 
YEAR WHEN UNITARY BOARD CONTROL FOR INSTI- 
TUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION WAS ADOPTED 
IN ELEVEN STATES, 1934 


THE 








Year 











State Name of board 

1889 South Dakota State mead of Education 

1889 Montana State Board of Education 

1904 New York Regents of the University 
of the State of New York 

1905 Florida State Board of Control 

1909 Iowa State Board of Education 

1913 Idaho State Board of Education 
and Board of Regents of 
the University of Idaho 

1913 Kansas State Board of Administra- 
tion 

1915 North Dakota Board of Regents 

1929 Oregon State Board of Higher 
Education 

1931 Georgia Board of Regents of the 
University System of 
Georgia 

1932 Mississippi Board of Trustees of State 
Institutions of Higher 
Learning 

tions for collegiate and university instruction 


were managed by a central authority, instead of 
by a separate board of conan for each. In 
these studies, “economy” was almost always 
defined as smaller totals for annual expenditure. 


This naive attitude has usually taken no account 




















TABLE II 
ToTAL AND UNIT FINANCE DATA FOR ALL STATE INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN ELEVEN STATES HAVING 
UNITARY BOARD CONTROL AND ELEVEN STATES HAvING MULTIPLE BOARD CONTROL FOR THE SIX 
YEAR PERIOD, 1928-1934 (a) 
, e 2 s #8, £8 ws 
2 “3 2 P i => “s 38s 8 fe 
=e sO ce ae £3 38 8 Gs Se 
«=. ~~. mt ~D a =] = @ g a ~o ca =) 
ae aS st ES S S &a ba = =e aa 5 on 
an veo se ee = = o5 a os T= c= = -8 
a) LB] a) Te 2 e 7S +o = an =s ~ 59 
q 2 a5 ae 3 om & 5S L> a rES =5 BES 
-S nz aS nS aS 5 aS O& iss aoe no toh | 
1928-29 
1. Unitary 72,917 $26,000,014 $356.57 23,705, a .0031 $1.10 $439,761,239 $18.55 5.9 $17,809 .0015 
2. Multiple. 103,634 35,041,735 33 38.13 32,493,43 0032 1.08 481,080,355 14.81 7.3 21,289 .0016 
(f) 1929-30 
1. Unitary 74.130 27,349,187 368.94 23,953,719 .0031 1.14 457,836,768 19.11 6.0 8.61 0015 
2. Multiple. 121,428 44,184,436 363.87 32,845,439 .0037 1.34 529,272,889 16.11 8.3 3 3 .0019 
1930-31 
1. Unitary 74,453 28,501,231 382.81 24,211,606 .0031 1.18 515,698,901 21.30 5.5 17,232 .0017 
2. Multiple. 126,946 45,874,295 361.37 33,209,000 .0038 1.38 597,145,018 17.98 7.7 21,919 .0021 
1931-32 
1. Unitary 71,424 27,443,15 384.23 24,361,606 .0029 1.13 566,275,980 23.24 4.8 14,957 .0018 
2. Multiple. 133,045 45; 208,985 342.06 33,422,000 .0040 1.36 674,546,600 20.18 6.7 18,084 .0025 
1932-33 
1. Unitary 65,442 24,468,411 373.89 24,535,606 .0027 0.99 595,555,000 24.27 4.1 11,312 .0022 
2. Multiple. 129,720 41,555,428 320.35 33,667,000 .0039 1.23 685,060,000 20.35 6.1 15,306 .0027 
1933-34 
1. Unitary . 64,590 21,149,530 327.44 24,681,606 .0026 0.86 10,356 .0020 
2. Multiple. 123,259 38,193,365 309.86 36,125,000 .0034 1.06 13.990 .0027 
Average 
1. Unitary . 70,493 $25,818,588 $365.65 24,241,585 .0029 $1.07 $513,025,577 $21.29 5.3 $15,051 .0018 
2. Multiple. 123,005 41,726,374 339.27 33,626,979 .0037 1.24 593,420,972 17.88 7.2 19,025 .0022 





a. States having unitary board control: Florida, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Wyoming and New York. 


fornia, Colorado, Indiana, Louisiana, Minnesota, Missouri, 


b. Resident enrolment for the regular academic year, 
c. Total education expenditures exclusive of capital outlay, 


d. United States Bureau of the Census. 
e. Brookshire Economic Service, Inc. 


f. Data of 1928-29 for Pennsylvania are not available. 





Idaho, 
States having multiple board control: 
Nebraska, 


Kansas, Mississippi, Montana, Not th Dakota, 
Alabama, Arizona, Cali- 
Utah and Pennsylvania. 

summer session excluded. 
summer school cost, 


Iowa, 


and extension activities. 
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TABLE [il 


DIFFERENCES IN STUDENT-UNIT COSTS IN ALL STATE INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN ELEVEN STATES Ha 
ING UNITARY BOARD CONTROL AND IN ELEVEN STATES HAVING MULTIPLE BoARD CONTROL, GROUPED 
ACCORDING TO GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION FOR THE SIX-YEAR PERIOD, 192S8—34 


Difference (b) in average 

















fh Student costs where there is : Standard 
Type of control Pairs of states unit —_ ciapemdanenmamtandia sea! error of the 
cost (a) Unitary Multiple difference ()) 
control control 
] Western States : 
1 Unitary Montana $291.75 
2 Multiple Colorado 356.34 $64.59 (¢) + 1551 
Unitary Oregon | 355.14 
1. Multiple California 382.34 27.10 + 12.95 
5 Initary Idaho 395.25 $185.29 (e) + 2(1). 22 
6. Multiple Utah 209.96 iad 
7. Unitary W voming 467.44 133.66 (¢) + 29 00 
&. Multiple Arizona 335.78 m" 
(verage $349.25 $158.47 $45.85 
1 With unitary control 377.10 56.47 (d) + 20.82 
With multiple control 320.61 = 
II Central States ~ 
1 Unitary Iowa $426.98 $ 60.52 (ce) + 16.08 
2. Multiple Indiana 366.46 = 
3. Unitary North Dakota 282.33 
t+. Multiple Minnesota 298.56 $16.23 + 17.17 
5. Unitary South Dakota 34.96 + 16.62 
6. Multiple Nebraska 
7. Unitary Kansas — 33.87 (c) + 10.45 
8. Multiple Missouri . 
Average $ 
1. With unitary control + 19.43 
2. With multiple control = 
Ill. Southern States 
1. Unitary Florida $ 64.47 (ce) + 20.51 
2. Multiple Alabama 
3. Unitary Mississippi §2.63 + 20.70 
1. Multiple Louisiana 
Average $ 58.55 
1. With unitary control 59.55 (d) + 18.39 
2. With multiple control 
IV. Eastern States : 
1. Unitary New York | $494.78 $ 5.64 + 25.95 
2. Multiple Pennsylvania 489.14 
A. Average of significant differences 
1. With unitary board $110.49 (c) + 19.73 
2. With multiple board $64.59 (c) + 15.51 
B. Actual total significant differences in favor of 
1. Unitary board control 
a ige unitary 95.53 (c) + 19.69 
b. Average multiple 
2. Multiple board control 
a. Average unitary 291.75 
b. Average multiple 356.34 64.59 (¢) + 15.51 
Cc ages based on the totals of eleven states 
1 Unitary board control 365.65 26.38 + 11.29 
2. Multiple board control. 339.27 





a. Average student-unit costs for state institutions of higher education derived from total student enrolment 
and total education expenditures. 

b. To be practically certain that a true difference in student-unit costs exists between states having unitar) 
board control and states having multiple board control, the difference must be 2.78 times as large as its standard 
error 

c. Significant and reliable differences. 

d. Differences in average student-unit costs when under unitary control and when under multiple contro! 


Tentative interpretation: Cost figures for the pairs of states in specific geographie regions, with the exceptior 
of the eastern region, show statistically reliable differences in average student-unit costs in favor of unitar) 
board control These regional differences are more significant than total average differences because of 4 


higher degree of similarity of variable factors which effect student-unit costs. . 

A. The average of the statistically reliable differences is $110.49 + 19.73 for unitary board control (fivé 
eases) and $64.59 + 15.51 for multiple board control (one case). This seems to favor unitary control. 

Is. Actual total significant differences are statistically derived from data given in the pairs of states that show 
a statistically reliable difference. The student-unit cost mean is that derived from all state institutions in the 
states showing a reliable difference in favor of the unitary or multiple board control. It is seen that the difference 
in favor of the unitary board control is slightly larger. 
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all of the other member of the ratio which 


ds actual efficiency. Of 
nenditure figures alone do not give a true 


course, gross ex- 
easure of the value of any human institution. 
[his should be equated with the level of service 
endered to society. Higher education may cost 
ore in state A than in state B, but it may be 
worth more also. 

The trend in the resulting movement toward 
unitary board control for state institutions of 
hicher edueation is shown in Table I, and it is 
en that with the onset of economic depression 
a number of states have adopted this plan. 

In the ease of South Dakota, constitutional 
vision was made in 1889, but the legislature 
did not act until 1917. In Montana, the legis- 
lature acted in 1893, creating the University of 
Montana at Missoula, the State Agricultural 
and Mechanieal College at Bozeman, the State 
School of Mines at Butte and the State Normal 
Sehool at Dillon. In 1913, a chancellor of the 
University of Montana was put in charge of the 
four institutions; but very recently this office 
has become vacant. In 1784, the state legisla- 
ture of New York established the University of 
the State of New York, and in 1904 actual cen- 
tralized control became a fact under one officer, 
state commissioner of education and president 
of the University of the State of New York. In 
1925, a State Board of Regents replaced the 
original State Board of Administration in Kan- 
sas. In North Dakota, the original Board of 
Regents had charge of state educational institu- 
tions; but in 1919 a Board of Administration 
for all state institutions was created. In 1784, 
the University of Georgia was given a charter, 
controlled by a “Senaticus Academicus,” to in- 
clude all state educational activities. In 1910, 
Mississippi had a Board of Trustees for the 
university, the agricultural college, the state col- 
lege for women and the Negro agricultural 
college. The 1932 control is by a Board of 
Trustees of State Institutions of Higher Learn- 
Ing’, 

Interesting and significant movements toward 
centralized control have been made in a number 
of other states. In 1817, The Catholepistemiad, 
or University of Michigan, was intended to con- 
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trol all state education in the territory of Michi- 
In 1931, a State Board of Education was 
established in West Virginia to determine the 


gan. 


educational policies of the state, except as to the 
1931, also, the 
North Carolina state university, state agricul- 


West Virginia University. In 


tural college and college for women were con- 
solidated into the University of North Carolina. 
In 1933, Oklahoma 
Board for the purpose of unifying all tax- 
supported institutions into a state system of 


created a Coordinating 


higher education “through the determination of 
an intelligent plan for their further develop- 
ment.” 

In the state of Colorado, recommendations by 
a legislative interim committee stimulated the 
Presidents’ Association! of the six state insti- 
tutions of higher education to study the relative 
cost of public college and university education 
Table 
II gives the total basic data coming out of the 


under unitary and multiple board control. 


investigation, as well as certain significant de- 
rived unit figures. 
ground data as student enrolment and annual 
total educational expenditure yield a student- 
unit cost; and very probably this is the most 


It is seen that such back- 


accurate single measure of the cost of educa- 
tional effort in these institutions. In addition 
to these facts, a per capita cost figure is derived, 
using the last United States census report; and 
total and unit-costs in state government are 
compared with like figures for higher education 
and with total state income. 
trend is reported to cover the nadir of economic 
depression, as well as levels of recent partial 
Comparative curves produced by the 
trends of these variables are very interesting 
and significant. 
plotted. Fig. 1 is a sample of these. 
faces of frequency for total student enrolment 
and for per cent. of change from 1928-29 in 
states where there are many boards of control 
are very similar, rising to a 1931-32 peak and 


Further, a six-year 


recovery. 


Many combinations have been 
The sur- 


1 The committee conducting the studies consisted 
of D. C. Sowers, University of Colorado; G. S. 
Klemmedson, Colorado State College of Agricul- 
ture; T. C. Doolittle, Colorado School of Mines, 
and F. L. Whitney, chairman, Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education. 











_C. The average student-unit costs for eleven pairs of states, derived from the total enrolment and total edu- 
cation expenditures, is $365.65 in states with unitary board control and $339.27 in states with multiple board con- 
trol. The difference is $26.38 in favor of unitary board control ; but this is not statistically reliable, as its stand- 
ard error is + 11.29. Tabulations and interpretations in terms of variables from Table I, in addition to stu- 
dent-unit cost, might be made; for example, per capita education cost or per cent. education is of government cost. 
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Fic. 1. Trends in student-enrolment and the 
per cent. of increase or decrease (1928-29 is used 
as the base) in eleven states having unitary board 
control and in eleven states having multiple board 


control for the six-year period, 1928-1934. 


falling through succeeding years to a level far 
above the point of origin. But similar lines 
for the state single board situation are quite 
different. Both enrolment and percentage of 
change fall rather gently from the 1928-29 
point to the situation of last year. Any one 
may interpret these facts. Perhaps they show 
that, where there is a single state board of con- 
trol, student But 
this generalization should be modified by the 
facts of trends among many other factors, which 
can not be reported in this brief statement. All 
the facts of trend obtained are given in Table I, 


enrolment is more stable. 


and any one interested may readily plot them 
for study and interpretation. 

It has been suggested that student-unit cost 
is a very significant measure, although perhaps 
not more valuable than other basie or derived 
figures found in Table I or others which might 
Table III uses student- 
unit figures in a comparison of states having 
one board for the control of higher education 
and in paired states having a number of boards. 
The factor of geographic and economic condi- 
tion is held constant to a certain extent by this 
pairing, but it is understood that there are other 
significant factors which are not controlled in 
Table III. However, the grouping of the in- 
stitutions into four geographic regions helps, 
and it is impossible in the realm of the social 


have been obtained. 
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sciences to obey the law of the single variable 
completely. 

The cost figures for the pairs of states in these 
regions seem to show statistically reliable dif. 
ferences in average student-unit costs in favor 
of unitary board control, except in the easterp 
region where only one comparison is available. 
(It is recognized that the standard errors ar 
computed on the basis of very short arrays, but 
they are given for what they are worth.) The 
obtained differences are more striking in western 
states. Considering the summation figures at 
the bottom of the table, it is seen that the aver- 
age of reliable differences is nearly twice as 
large for unitary control as it is for multiple 
boards. The actual total of significant differ- 
ences derived from all state institutions, in states 
where reliable differences appear, are seen to 
be slightly in favor of single board control also. 
And, when total enrolments and total educa- 
tional expenditure in the eleven pairs of states 
are thrown together as analytical basic data, 
the average unit costs are seen to be larger in 
unitary states, but not statistically reliably so. 

On the whole, differences obtained are in 
favor of the unitary board situation; but it will 
be recognized that these differences are not actu- 
ally very large, except in the case of several of 
the individual institutions. Very probably, no 
reliable generalization can be made; but case 
studies among the states, and in particular 
among contrasting institutional situations, would 
be interesting and valuable. 

FREDERICK L. WHITNEY 

COLORADO STATE COLLEGE 

OF EDUCATION 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, 1891-1919, Frank Pierrepont Graves, 1920-1924, 
and William McAndrew, 1924— 


COMMENTS ON THINGS EDUCATIONAL 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


TuesE topics for discussion by our adult 
class of schoolmasters discussing current events 
extend through the thirty days ending August 
15. 

LESSONS FOR TEACHERS OF LIBERTY 

Bartholdi’s statue in New York harbor, the 
cift of France, has this month more than 40,000 
visitors, an inerease of 26 per cent. over last 
year. Note that this increase follows the teach- 
er’s recent declaration of independence at the 
Denver meeting of the National Education 
Association. 

Professor William Kilpatrick writes an ar- 
ticle for the New York Times in exultation over 
the drive of the National Education Association 
for freedom of teaching. This bold step, Dr. 
Kilpatrick notes, was not without contest. 
Why, he asks, was the matter so much more 
strongly supported by the teachers at the Den- 
ver meeting than by the superintendents at 
Atlantie City? Don’t you remember how often 
Miss Margaret Haley answered such questions? 
“Everybody in a position paying more than a 
teaching wage is afraid of everything.” Teach- 
ers, says Dr. Kilpatrick, are closer to the chil- 
dren and the homes and are more interested in 
advancement of the publie welfare through 
education. They know that democracy can be 
preserved only by intelligent discussion and 
tree criticism. If the citizen waits twenty-one 
years before criticizing he will rarely begin. 
You can learn to think about unsettled ques- 
tions only by practice. The great Americans 
who set up the scheme of taxing all the public 
tor the education of children promised that the 
schools would train the citizen to scrutinize with 
vigilance all the acts of his representatives. <A 
fear has hovered over teaching. The Denver 
resolution is a breaking away. 


Reader’s Digest reprints American Mercury’s 
“A Teacher Talks Back.” This is an experi- 
ence so typical, so outrageous, so important to 
the problems of general welfare that it should 
suggest to state education associations the ery- 


ing need of investigating the persistent depres- 
sion of teacher morale. Organizations should 
work to prevent humiliation put upon teachers 
as upon no other public servants. 

New York City Superintendent of Schools 
Harold Campbell said in a Columbia broadeast 
that it is one of the chief functions of teachers 
to make sure that their pupils know and under- 
stand the American principles of liberty. 

The Los Angeles school board refused use of 
a schoolhouse for a forum on the Douglas Social 
Credit Plan, a civie problem. 

California legislature considered laws the 
most destructive of free speech ever proposed 
in the United States. Fourteen University of 
California professors, liberal newspapers, pro- 
gressives and the Civil Liberties Union ecam- 
paigned against them with pronounced success. 
No school man was injured by the discharge of 
his duty. 

The Massachusetts House of Representatives 
pronounced Germany’s persecutions abhorrent 
to civilization. Without debate and by a viva 
voce vote the resolution affirmed belief that 
freedom is indispensable. Schoolmasters take 
note. 

Our Federal Department of State informed 
Japan that the administration has no control 
over cartoonists of Vanity Fair. Seattle city 
government announced that burlesquing the 
emperor by its citizens was not a municipal 
affair. We have no record of professors pro- 
testing on account of lampoons of themselves 
in college papers. University of Chicago Pro- 
fessor Goodspeed appears in the Atlantic 
Monthly with a more damaging satire on faculty 
members than any student ever wrote or could 
make, 

The military-disaffection bill, the first mea- 
sure of its kind ever seriously considered here 
in peace time, passed the U. S. Senate without 
dissent and claims support of a majority of the 
House committee on military affairs. It was 
framed in the Navy Department. Commander 
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S. A. Clement, of the Naval Intelligence Office, 
sends a list of persons who give aid and comfort 


to the Communist Among those whom 
he names are Professors George Counts and 
William Kilpatrick, of Columbia; Morss Lovett, 
of the University of Chicago; Roger Baldwin, 
a director of the American Book Company; 
Clarence Darrow, whom the Chicago principals 
ask to them; Reverends Harry F. 
Ward, Kirby Page and Frederick Libby, Sher- 
wood Eddy, Y. M. C. A. 
Addams. All these have written articles expos- 
ing the idiocy of war. You 
on a black list of this sort, or, perhaps, on that 
of the D. A. R. by ealling attention to the peace 
teaching done in your schools in accordance 


party. 


address 
secretary, and Jane 


“an get yourself 


with resolutions of the National Education 
Association. 

The New Republic is publishing four nvutable 
articles on “Will we Stay out of the Next 
War?” The formidable movement against war 
is handicapped by the lack of the organization 
and means of publicity possessed by the war 
party. Bills are ready to clamp down on free- 
dom of speech at any moment. 

Professor Beck, of New York University, 
warns his audience that there is danger to free- 
dom in the federal adult education plan. It will 
be a calamity if the administration imposes its 
own concepts. Professor Strayer, of Columbia, 
at another meeting, says federal political con- 
trol of the National Youth Administration pro- 
gram will set up a Fascist pattern for education. 
It may destroy the independence of public 
schools from political control. 

Pennsylvania’s Governor Earle 
University of Pittsburgh that he will expect full 
academie liberty and freedom of speech to be 
granted and respected by the university. 

Valhalla, N. Y., protesters claim that two 
efficient teachers are dropped on account of 
American Legion’s objection to free discussion 
of civic questions and because the dismissed 
teachers had tried to establish a Parent Teachers 
Association unit. The school board gives no 
explanation and claims as its privilege refusal 
to discuss reasons. 

Ex-President Hoover calls upon all Americans 
to support the “great mission of preserving in- 
dividual liberty.” He does not mention teachers 


as individuals. 


warns the 
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Extension of student participation in ise. 
pline of the United States Naval Academy »: 
Annapolis brings commendation from presidents 
of Bowdoin, Southern California, Purdue. 
Washington and Lee, Georgetown and Georgi, 
Tech. “The system of discipline is highly cox. 
mended as developing manliness and a sense 0; 
responsibility. There is no sign of compulsion 
The supervision is highly suited to American 
youth of to-day.” 

Catholic Archbishop John Gregory Murray. 
of St. Paul, Minnesota, orders that no Catholic 
may be a member of any organization cooperat. 
ing with the birth-control movement. The Gen. 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs and_ the 
American Association of University Women are 
for birth control, says the Associated Press. 

Remember when we used to display in our 
breast the handkerchiefs that wer 
national flags? <A laborer spends ten days in 
jail in Monticello, N. Y., for using one of these 


pockets 


handkerchiefs. 

The American Legion of Haskell, N. J., starts 
a drive for legislation forbidding the sale ot 
American flags made otherwheres than in the 
U.S. A New York house makes flags for sey- 
eral countries. No legion has yet protested. 

Franklin Adams, in the New York Herald 
Tribune’s “Conning Tower,” prints a_ bitter 
eighteen-stanza ode on liberty. Sample: 


‘*The dream they dreamed (Let freedom ring! 
Of lands where yet men might be free 
Are dwindled to a song, Come, sing, 
Weeping! Sweet land of liberty!’’ 


Willard Givens, new secretary of the National 
Edueation Association, tells a New York con- 
ference that teachers are too meek. “That is 
the reason,” he said, “Washington officialdom 
slaps and kicks them around.” 

The much-vaunted superiority of British 
freedom over ours is made somewhat groggy by 
the Manchester incident. Thirteen-year-old 
Maude Mason, in a school composition, follows 
a universal educational custom and _ asserts 
that her country is the best in the world. Ina 
private conversation with the girl’s teacher a 
school inspector suggests that maybe the child’s 
patriotism was more fervent than considered. 
Bang! In the House of Commons sundry 
patriots demand punishment for the school in- 
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_yector. Aeceording to our record only Califor- 
nia, Llinois, Wisconsin and Massachusetts 
vislators have, this season, rebuked American 

ators by name. The Parliament got no- 
here with its protest, Gerald Stanley, Minister 


Edueation, told them they were seeing things. 


MONTHLY SURVEY OF 
POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS 
The State As Claimed To Be and As It Is. 
Present conditions show a world trend toward 
fundamental change. This belief pervades the 
ant treatise appearing over the signature 
Professor Laski.t Social legislation is not 
tional willing for the common good of all. It 
; the price paid for the predominance of the 
vners of property. 
Harold Laski has been the delight of thinkers 
at least a dozen years. He was a civic 
vadfly to sedate New Englanders when he taught 
lities at Harvard. There are those who wish 
m put out of his present chair in the Univer- 
ty of London. This last book is penetrating, 
ogressive and fearless. 
Social legislation, it shows, waxes and wanes 
accordance with the prosperity of the owning 
ss. Such legislation is a concession offered 
to avert a decisive challenge to the principles 
by which the authority of the moneyed groups 
s maintained. 
The transition from feudal society was ac- 
plished by heavy fighting. Unless men are 
re rational than in any time past there is no 
reason to suppose that the present system can 
be changed without just as serious conflict. The 
change from feudalism developed, along with 
scientific and industrial discovery and inven- 
tion, a toleranee and liberalism maturing into a 
capitalist democracy. Few were they who 
doubted its permanence. Capital had permitted 
much political power to the masses. It would 
allow social reforms so long as they did not 
jeopardize the essence of the capitalist system. 
Within fifteen years after the great war, that 
democraey for which millions had died no longer 
seemed a feasible ideal to the major part of 
civilization. 
‘Harold J. Laski, ‘‘The State in Theory and 
Practice.’? Viking Press, New York. 299 pp. 


$3.00 
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In Leningrad, Harvard’s Walter Cannon tells 
a conference that only complete freedom, un- 
hampered by political pressure, which is preva- 
lent to-day, will deliver man from existing dark- 
ness and purge him from his shame in the sphere 
of his relation with his fellows. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


What looms is a battle for the possession of 
the state power. The class relations of society 
have become incompatible with social peace. 
They have made the unbearable paradox of 
poverty in the midst of plenty. 

President Roosevelt has intervened in the 
industrial arena to reform capitalism. He finds 
himself thwarted by the vested interests. Their 
opposition is accompanied by a growing opposi- 
tion to demoeratie ideas. American develop- 
ment is much more likely to be toward safe- 
guarding the existing class structure by a Fascist 
growth than by a striking swing-over to a 
revolutionary position. An unequal society 
which is built upon the privilege of the few can 
maintain its authority only by consent or force. 
It can win consent only by offering the hope of 
betterment for the masses. 

Picking out passages here and there to sug- 
gest the general swing of a book, as I have here 
done, is like offering pictures of some of the 
stones of a handsome church as lures to get 
people into it. “The State in Theory and Prac- 
tice” is too well-knit to permit a seattering of 
quotations. Its “philosophic conception of the 


’ its “state and government in reality,” 


state,’ 
its “state and the international community,” its 
“outlook for our generation,” are its four com- 
prehensive, intense chapters, each a master- 
piece. The essence is that you must sense the 
state in its actuality rather than its idea. Its 
real nature is not what it claims to be but what 
it does. As I recall what was taught me in high 
school and college and what I have seen of civic 
studies, they all sidestep this principle and let 
the student go with an idea that immanent and 
surrounding, like the Sunday-school concept of 
God, is the great and good government. This 
teaching, looked back to by the millions who 
fail to find their general welfare secured by 
government, said to have been established that 
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all under it might have equal access to life, 
liberty and happiness, is making a good part of 
our educational system look like a tragic waste. 


American Crisis. For discussion of a matter 
on which the schoolmaster of to-day is required 
to be informed, George Sokolsky’s essays on 
capital and labor? are recommended because of 
their force and clarity. Beard, Gibbons, Schur- 
man Sedgwick 
American to a career as researcher and critic. 


and have helped this native 
His exposition of unsound assumptions made 
by labor leaders and by defenders of the profit 
system is explicit. 

Capital can not afford to compromise. Labor 
is unwilling to yield. Organized labor seeks to 
dominate industry. 

Civilization is approaching the erisis which 
technocrats, communists and many conserva- 
tives believe to be inevitable—namely, that the 
machine will finally produce more than ean pos- 
sibly be consumed, that there is a statistical limit 
to consumption, none to production. 

An armed revolution will not happen in the 
United States. For there is in this country an 
automatic process for the redistribution of 

Although Con- 


economic 


wealth and there is no army. 
gress is peculiarly unconscious of 
processes at work in our country it usually, 
after much damaging delay, blunders through 
to an approximation of the needs of the people. 

The American Federation of Labor joins with 
the capitalist in recommending steps to avoid 
The countries 


demand guaranteed bread in 


revolution. laborers in other 


time of crisis. 
Here, he submits to economic distress. The only 
organized group favoring guarantee is composed 
of war veterans. They are the only revolution- 
ary company of noticeable size in the United 
States. 

These affirmations selected here and there 
throughout the book are intended to give some 
It is likely to interest 


teachers and older students in high sehools and 


idea of its view-point. 


colleges. 

Country. Chicago 
Brewington told us 
National Edueation 


Our 
University Professor Ann 


Crime-cons picuous 


assembled members of the 
Association that by whatever statistics we use 

2George E. Sokolsky, ‘‘Labor’s Fight for 
Power.’’ Doubleday, Doran, and Company, Gar- 
den City, N. Y. 275 pp. $2.00. 
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we come out the most criminal people per capita 
in the whole world. Newspaperman Cooper 
presents a carefully prepared survey of the 
crime situation which shows with distressing 
particularity the amazing protection and ey. 
couragement of criminals afforded by politicians, 
police, enforcement officers, lawyers and judges, 
This is a frightful book, concerned with the 
bandits and lawbreakers whose adventures jy 
fact parallel those of chief characters in such 
motion pictures and stories as good people wish 
schools to fight. But J. Edgar Hoover, the 
Department of Justice’s director of crime inyes- 
tigation, writes an introduction to the book and 
endorses the deductions of Author Cooper, 
whom Mr. 
informed writers in America. 

What this book offers is 
study of the most malignant diseases and state- 


ments of the most effective means to stamp them 


Hoover regards as one of. best- 


comparable to a 


out. From the earliest days of the Republic 
apostles like Horace Mann have charged edu- 
sation with the duty of reducing crime. All 
the years of the National Education Association 
have heard this obligation repeated. 
ing of this book in the school library is essential! 
according to the schoolmasters’ repeated decla- 


The plac- 


rations of principles. 


Another Absurdity to Attack. Rejoice, 0, 
Sehoolmaster, a fresh object for debate and 
denunciation is gathering itself. A New York 
committee of society women is advocating the 
legalization of lotteries. The timely Wilson 
Company will slip into your hand its new de- 
bating book devoted entirely to the prize-chasing 
game.* It gives briefs for and against, bibliog- 
raphy and 106 pages of up-to-date expressions 
and arguments on both sides of the question. 

Sound Student Socialization. As a pioneer 
in developing pupil participations in school 
government Mrs. Wyman is highly qualified to 
detail the successes and weaknesses of student 
councils, elections, assemblies, study-hall gov- 
ernment and clubs. This she does in a convine- 
ing manual® full of interesting narrations ot 

3 Courtney Ryley Cooper, ‘‘Ten Thousand Pub- 
lie Enemies.’’ Little, Brown, and Company, Bos- 
ton. 356 pp. $3.00. 

4 Helen M. Muller, ‘‘ Lotteries. ’’ 
Company, 950 University Avenue, New York. 
pp. 98 cents. 


Hh. W. Wilson 


128 
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how the plans have developed in the William 
Penn High School, Philadelphia. 

Most of the failures of student participation 
been due to missing the fundamental fact 
that the school is obligated to prepare citizens 
for a participating representative democracy. 


have 


To be a participative citizen you have to par- 
ticipate. If school merely tells you that after 
vou graduate you should do this it is about as 
useful as to omit actual problem-solving in 
arithmetic, while urging the pupils to do sums 
after they leave school. 

Mrs. Wyman is canny in showing you the 
middle path between letting immature young- 
sters have license to govern as they please and 
The 
scheme must be grounded on two facts—high- 
school pupils do want to run things and they 
If you are the right sort of 


the super-mothering that plans all details. 


do want advice. 
sacher they will take it gladly. 

This account is so conerete and sensible that 
it is an excellent guide for any principal who 
is not yet in the procession. It is also of value 
for a check-up of schemes already in operation. 


Fundamental Issues. 
joins with one of sociology® in the preparation 
of a book that will be a boon to teachers of 
current events. These quite generally use maga- 
zines and newspapers. Our two authors ap- 
prove of this. They wish to provide an integrat- 
ing force for these studies. This book’s coverage 
of fundamental issues, done for junior and 
senior high-school students, treats strikes, de- 


A professor of history 


pressions, agricultural decline, banking risks, 
crime, the erisis in education, government con- 
trol and such problems. This is neither a 
scandal-seattering book nor a pussy-footing text. 
It is a sober commentary upon vital facts which, 
up to a half dozen years ago, the average high 
school ignored. The writers appear to have 
had wide experience in presenting to young 
people matters of importance in a penetrative 
The picture-maker and the printer 
have been notably successful in helping the 


manner, 


authors’ intent. 


» Lilian Kennedy Wyman, ‘‘ Character and Citi- 
zenship through Student Government.’’ John C. 
Winston Company, Philadelphia. 173 pp. $1.65. 

° Dudley S. Brainard, Leslie D. Zeleny, ‘‘ Prob- 
lems of Our Times.’? McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York. 199 pp. 96 cents. 





What’s the Friends? 
The two authors whom the American Edueation 


Constitution among 
Press selected to prepare, for elementary and 
high sehool, lessons on the Constitution’? have 
treated the large subject with notable simplicity, 
clarity and interest. The history of the Consti- 
tution up to the present is told in a way that 
children will understand. The acts and position 
of the Supreme Court are described without bias, 
as is the New Deal. 

“After a century and a half the Constitution 
remains practically unchanged, resting on the 
fundamental principles of liberty and democ- 
racy.” The question booklet gives a hundred 
“why” problems, prints the Constitution with a 
remarkably full index to it, and adds quotations 
from eminent Americans. Professors Smyser 
and Dale prepare for high-school pupils an 
appraisal of President Franklin Roosevelt, his 
command of public opinion, the question of dic- 
tatorship, the President’s estimate of the Con- 
stitution, his power, control of Congress, playing 
polities, and what may happen next. A battery 
of questions upon the present administration is 


added. 


Encyclopedia of Good Will. Mr. Hall’s in- 
comparable survey of organized social work and 
related fields* is, as usual, a masterpiece of 
classified information. Its contents include ser- 
vice to families and adults, to children, to the 
handicapped, the alien born, the aged, the Negro, 
the Indian, the poor, the physically and men- 
tally sick, in industry, in leisure, for crime- 
abatement and for art. From “Accidents” to 
“Youth,” a social encyclopedia of 537 pages in 


alphabetical arrangement gives accounts of the 


problems, principles and performances of 


Americans of good will. 
required to list the permanent and 


One hundred and three 
pages are 
emergency agencies, public and private, devoted 
to social service. A single imdex lists topical 
articles, their authors and all the contents of 
the great volume. 


7 Gertrude Wolff, ‘‘Our Constitution Yesterday 
and To-day.’’ 24 pp.; ‘‘One Hundred Questions. ’’ 
23 pp.; Selden Smyser, Edgar H. Dale: ‘‘ Roose- 
velt and the Constitution.’’ 22 pp. 15 cents; 
reduction for quantities. American Education 
Press, Columbus, Ohio. 

8 Fred. S. Hall, ‘‘Social-Work Year 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York. 
$4.00. 
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Politics for High Schools. Professor Reed, 


University of Michigan, as a platform speaker 


is a general favorite because of the undiluted 
nutrition of the matter he presents. He serves 


it with a quiet artistry and an appeal to the 
His school text® on 


judgment of intelligence. 


government is distinctive in its arrangement, 


the plan of which is based upon the mental 
characteristics of the age of high-school pupils. 


After 


government is and why boys and girls are inter- 


a lucid and convineing statement of what 
ested in it, you go through short and engaging 
chapters on origins, the state constitutions under 
the formation of the 


the Confederation and 


Union. This brings you early in the study to 


the considerations which are nearest to the 


knowledge and experience of the students— 
parties, elections, local and state governments. 
Instead of leaving you with a knowledge of only 
the anatomy of government, the book stresses 


The 


been 


everywhere hygiene for the body politic. 


diseases of democracy, cures that have 
made or that are needed are made important. 
There is no hurrah in the book. “Polities is a 


living thing. It means happiness or sorrow, 
prosperity or misery, good or evil, to you and 
the millions of our nation. It is your responsi 
bility. It 


ignorance or neglect. 


must not go wrong through your 


By confining treatment of Federal Govern- 
ment to 13 per cent. of his pages Professor Reed 
avoids the common error of ecivies texts which 
emphasize what the pupils touch most remotely 
and affect the half 
through, the author has covered forms and fune- 
tions of closest to the individual 
citizen and has fourteen chapters left, 150 pages, 


ean least. Before he is 


crovernment 


for the specifie problems which the present erisis 


has made acute. No boy can come through this 
book with a feeling that he “has the best govern- 
ment in the world so why should he worry?” 
What has worked well is given plenty of credit. 
What needs repair or abolition is made impor- 
Questions are full 


tant. Reasons are asked for. 


of “do-you-believe’s” and “why’s.” 


Helps for Teaching the Use of Money. On 
the social concept of money as an attitude which 
predisposes one to manage his money with re- 

® Thomas Harrison Reed, ‘‘ Form and Functions 


of American Government.’’ World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers. 606 pp. $1.60. 
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gard for the economie and social consequences 
of his spending, earning and saving, two mem 
bers of the staff of the University of Chicago 
School of Business’® offer brief abstracts of 
books and articles considered interesting ¢ 
teachers and pupils of the publie schools fro 
through the junior collece 


the kindergarten 
The material is classified according to its yaly 
in teaching about thrift, home economics, arith. 
metie, business, banking, and in social studies 
The annotations on each work are statements o} 
what the book or article does. 

For example, there are 26 up-to-date work: 
on the teaching of arithmetie and its manaze- 
ment in the course of study. There are 13] 
books and articles on teaching the use of money 
Eleven pages of titles deal with the aims and 
methods of the social studies, citizenship, eco 
nomies, ideals and character. There are striking 
cartoons and charts. There is an index of au 
thors and one of publishers. The appetite ot 
school boys and girls for knowledge regarding 
money has usually been stronger than the ability 
of teachers to satisfy. This is because our ow 
education has not found time to inelude th 
cussion of this vital every-day matter. Th 
informative lists of books here selected for th 


} 
eC dls- 


specifie purpose of an aid to teaching makes the 
volume a valuable adjunct to the professional 
library of the elementary school, of the high 
school and of the junior college. 

Buy and Buy. The wit and wisdom of a 
bright woman shines out of the pages of a new 
book that high-school girls ought to teach to 
their mothers.'! It is dedicated to “Everybody.” 
The author is chairman of a consumers council 
of Westchester County, New York. A snappy 
chapter “Call to Arms” opens the campaign 
which marches through for yard 
goods, men and women clothed by their right 
minds, glorifying the American leg, look betor: 
you sleep, the poor fish, and so forth. It is a 
joysome challenge to the buyer that you know 
It is eminently practical 
of things, handily 


yardsticks 


your money’s worth. 


and covers a multitude 


indexed. 


10 Ann Brewington, Verona B. Knisely, ‘‘ The 
Social Concept of Money.’’ University of Chicago 
Press. 107 pp. 50 cents. _ 

11 Ruth Brindze, ‘‘How to Spend Money. 
Vanguard Press, New York. 297 pp. $2.00. 
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SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
4 Great Chemistry Text. “Stunning” is not 
strong a word to apply to the chemistry 
ial contributed by the head of physical- 
we teaching of the Bushwick publie high 

New York.!? He satisfies the conven- 
nal requirement in his presentation of theory, 


elements, bases, acids, compounds, metals, 


the 


+s and the mathematies of chemistry. His use 


.vrams drawn for him by a master of crisp 
position, Adrian Jorio, is remarkable for 
arity. For instance, the blast furnace for iron, 
rtrayed in a few neat lines with printed labels 
hopper to tap hole, tells the whole story, 
hemical reactions and all, at a glance. In each 
epiction of the laboratory set-up for demon- 
tration the elean, symmetrical curves, angles 
i parallels of the drawing embody propor- 
n, even in the placement of lettering, so as to 
ake an artistie composition. The abundant 
stographs, the numerous portraits, the gen- 
| workmanship of the book are lures to read- 


¢ and study. 

What Author 
Jaffe’s presentation is how he has reinforced 

damental principles and facts by stimulating 
wcounts of the achievements of scientists, by 
ear and aptly illustrated descriptions of the 

emistry of manufacture and by a pervasive 
usinuation that to understand the workings of 

ture is the duty and satisfaction of the com- 
plete life. If Pestalozzi is right that there is no 
real teaching without curiosity, wonder and 
enthusiasm, this book is a teacher. 

Twelve solid pages of index from acetates to 
zonite make of the book a handy reference vol- 
ime whieh ought to be in the library of every 
parent of growing boys and girls. It is Teacher 
Jaffe’s talent to be able to express principles, 
tacts and processes in language the ordinary 
can understand. Who doesn’t want to 
put his hand on a short explanation of x-rays, 
rayon, dynamite, ethyl, the cracking by which 
gasoline is made, electrons, protons, the smash- 
ing of atoms, heavy water or helium? Jaffe 
even treats goiter, eretins and vitamins because 
they are implicated with chemistry. 

As a book for teaching, its “summaries of 
basic principles” at the end of every chapter, its 
_™ Bernard Jaffe, ‘‘New World of Chemistry.’’ 
Suver, Burdett, and Company, New York. 596 pp. 


$1.80, 


impresses me especially in 


rea ler 


“essentials in graded question forms,” its easier 
and harder problems, its suggested readings, are 
evidence of the author’s experience as a produe- 
tive instructor. 


Science and Wit. Enthusiastically praised by 
the daily reviewers in the Times, Herald Tribune, 
Digest Review, Dr. 


Zinsser’s'® unique study of doctors, scientists, 


Literary and Saturday 


bacteria, epidemics, parasites, manners and 
morals continues to come from the press in new 
It is a history of mankind in one 
aspect, the struggle with a disease. Until the 
last deeade of the nineteenth century humanity 
changed very little in the customs and personal 


habits which determine its relation to typhus 


editions. 


fever. Human cleanliness has lagged behind 
the intellectual esthetic and moral progress of 
man. 

Typhus is not dead. It will continue to break 
into the open whenever human stupidity and 
brutality give it a chance. But its freedom is 
being restricted. More and more it will be con- 
fined, like other savage creatures, in the museum 
of controlled diseases. 

Wars are still won by epidemics. 
the world conflict an invading army stopped in 
its tracks dismayed by knowing it marched 


As late as 


toward certain defeat—by typhus. 


Geography Teacher’s Comfort. Packard and 
Sinnott’s pietured account of the chief peoples 
of the world, their history, life and business," 
has reached a third revision brought up to the 
The unsteady world has re- 
This 
book, as we have said twice before, gives a tonic 
dose of confidence every teaching day to instrue- 
It banishes fear of not 


summer of 1935. 
quired an extensive rewriting of the text. 


tors in geography. 
knowing one’s stuff. 


Latitude, longitude and humans. Miss Harri- 
son, of Michigan’s Western State Teachers 
College in Kalamazoo, has written an interest- 


ing book for geography teachers.’° The length 


History.’’ 
300 pp- 


Lice, and 
Boston. 


13 Hans Zinsser, ‘‘ Rats, 
Little, Brown, and Company, 
9 75 


po.iv. 


14 Leonard O. Packard, Charles P. 
‘*Nations as Neighbors.’’ The Macmillan 
pany, New York. 673 pp. $1.92. 

15 Lucia Carolyn Harrison, ‘‘ Daylight, Twilight, 
Darkness and Time.’’ Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany. New York. 35 pp. $1.24. 


Sinnott, 
Com- 
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of day in different places and how it affects the 
habits of life, the time of ripening of crops, sun- 
lit cities, why sundials and clocks do not tell the 
same time, plant responses to length of daylight, 
why we use daylight-saving time, are a few of 
the many interesting matters given interesting 


comment, 


The King of Metals. Of the half dozen 
neighborhood children who have the run of my 
library, all have taken Mr. Wilhelm’s volume?® 
and say “it’s great.” Helped by drawings of 
Otto Kuhler, the practical and interesting Wil- 
helm sets out to tell boys and girls of eight years 
and over what happens to iron from the mine to 
The book 
It is 


a first-class instrument by which a young person 


the storage yard of the rolling mill. 
belongs in the elementary school library. 
educates himself. 


Nature 
Shackelford, of the Pasadena publie schools, lee- 


Allurement to Study. Supervisor 


turer in nature study in the University of South- 


ern California,!? knows how to lure 


people into the wonders of the natural world. 
His story of the birth of the world, how the 


young 


earth grew up, mother nature’s mixing bowl, the 
tremblings of this planet, its weather and eli- 
mate, the life, the glories of the 
heavens, is told with simplicity and fascination. 
His 


questions and projects are framed with a keen 


waters of 
His pictures are beautiful and informative. 


understanding of the capacities and interests of 
youth. 


As a lure to get 
children of, say, the second grade into the read- 


Science for Young Children. 


ing habit we recommend Scott, Foresman, and 
Company’s “Science Stories.”!5 Lively pictures 
in color abound. 
ful thinking, are stimulated in the stories about 
the wind, the rain, the beasts, the trees, the works 
It is easier 


Observation, experiment, care- 


of man, the earth and the stars, also. 
than the average second reader. 


16 Donald Wilhelm, ‘‘The Story of Iron and 
Steel.’’ Harper Brothers, New York. 109 pp. 
$1.25. 

17 Frederick H. Shackelford, ‘‘Earth and Sky 
Trails.’’ Harr Wagner Publishing Company, San 
Francisco. 212 pp. $1.00. 

18 Wilbur L. Beauchamp, Harriet M. Fogg, 
Gertrude Crampton, William S. Gray, ‘‘ Science 
Stories,’’ Book two. Scott, Foresman, and Com- 
pany, Chicago. 176 pp. 68 cents. 
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Algebra does change. Whieh of the follow. 
ing statements are true? 

At a fixed price the cost varies directly as th; 
number of articles bought. 

The area of a square varies directly as th, 
length of its sides. 

Ete., through a long list of statements apper 
taining to problems in science and industry 
This is the sort of thing Mr. Lennes makes much 
of in his algebra for the higher elasses of th, 
high school.t® The author’s “talks 
pupil” is a feature so different from all algebra 
usage of my student days and teaching experi. 


with th 


ence that this particular and other condescep- 
sions to the adolescent’s inexperience are strik. 
ing proofs of the humanizing drift in high-sehoo 
studies. The author is expert in making prac- 
tical and interesting problems. He is not above 
the common use of puzzles for mere joy. In 
addition to a course based on typical currieu 
lums he adds indirect measurement, trigonomet- 
rical problems, permutations, algebra in plane 
geometry, and an entertaining history of algebra 
through the ages. 


GUIDANCE AND VOCATIONS 
Knows Young People. Professor Strang re- 
vises and enlarges her publication on guidance.’ 
It is the result of extended experience and wide 
study by a recognized authority on a rapidly 
developing service. It is especially intended to 
aid the classroom teacher to give more effective 
aid to students. Dr. Strang outlines main prin- 
ciples, the classroom teacher’s part, home-room 
opportunities, functions of the club adviser and 
of deans. The perplexities of discipline and ot 
character development due to the changing con- 
cepts of conduct are handled with frank honesty 
and high purpose. You get a feeling that the 
author is eminently entitled to your confidence 
and following. 


Reform in Guidance. The American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers took John Fitch from 
the School of Social Work and set him on a six- 
year survey of placement and employment. The 
result is an up-to-date guide for vocational coun- 

19 N. J, Lennes, ‘‘ A Second Course in Algebra.”’ 
The Maemillan Company, New York. 390 pp. 
$1.36. 

20 Ruth Strang, ‘‘Réle of the Teacher in Per- 


sonnel Work.’’ Teachers College Press, Columbia 
University, New York. 417 pp. 
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21 eovering the present and future of voca- 


onal guidance, duties and methods of counsel- 


their qualifications and activities, placing 
ermal and the handicapped, work condi- 


SP it 


i) It throws needed light on 


ns in America. 
Was in danger of becoming service in the 


Federal Government in Education. Touching 
‘ntimately issues of to-day an extensive sum- 
arv of federal aid to schooling comes from the 


intent of various 


Office of Edueation.2? The 
rants, the attitude of employers, the develop- 
nent of a national view of education, the great 
roblem of agricultural and vocational teaching 

related developments are described. The 


hook is a treasure chest of facts. 


nK 


Happy-Home Making. A man psychologist 


and two women experts in household manage- 
ment?? have prepared a school text on certain 
ispects of the good life and have given it a dig- 
ity and importance admirable indeed. The 
care of the body, the science and art of clothes, 
making a home, earing for children, managing 
an income, the joy of living, your obligations to 
vour community are treated with a refreshing 


‘ 


enthusiasm. 


HEALTH, SPORTS, GAMES 


A Broken Spirit Drieth the Bones. When 
Washington read an address to the Congress he 
was so nervous his paper shook. I once visited 
a school principal sick abed as the result of an 
undeserved reprimand from the superintendent. 
A neighbor of ours who had been promised a 
position of much importance died shortly after 
the place was suddenly given to another. A 
hard-headed doctor told me the disappointed 
died of a broken heart. Numerous eases of this 
sort make a nebulous border to medical litera- 
ture. Most physicians, centered on the units of 
bodily strueture, don’t want to be bothered with 
old wives tales of faith cure, mental healing or 

"John A. Fitch, ‘Vocational Guidance in 
Action.’’? Columbia University Press, New York. 
“94 pp. $2.75. 

* Lloyd E. Blauch, ‘‘Federal Cooperation in 
Agricultural-Extension Work, Vocational Educa- 
tion and Rehabilitation.’’ Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 297 pp. 25 cents. 

*s Milton B. Jensen, Mildred R. Jensen, M. 
Louisa Ziller, ‘‘Fundamentals in Home Econom- 
1¢s. The Maemillan Company, New York. 
-063 pp. $1.68. 
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hair turned white by grief or fear. Dr. Dun- 
bar,?* of the Department of Medicine, Columbia 
University, offers a survey of the professional 
literature which, from 1910 to 1933, 
ported scientific observations of the effect of 


has re- 
emotions upon the body. This physician and 
psychologist is scientifically cautious in his ap- 
Always he is suggesting that possible 
But it is as 


bad to reject supposed emotional causes of bod- 


praisals. 
reasons be tested by experiment. 


ily trouble as to assume they are wholly respon- 
sible. 

A famous surgeon, sure of the necessity of 
operating on a thyroid gland, finds the young 
patient so upset by fear of the ordeal that he 
asks a psychiatrist to get her rid of some of her 
fears because her pulse becomes so rapid that 
At the end of 
three months she is sent back to the surgeon. 


surgery is out of the question. 


She has lost her fear and the goiter, too. 

Out of 100 cases of rheumatie diseases, F. 
Mohr eured 90 of considerable duration by pure 
mind treatment. 

A. Joseph finds in lumbago and various rheu- 
matic diseases such a connection with mental 
states that he cures by mental therapy 82 per 
cent. of the afflicted patients, enabling them to 
walk and work without pain. 

The thousands of seattered records of twenty- 
three years, gathered from books, medical maga- 
zines and pamphlets, are arranged by Dr. Dun- 
bar on the basis of bodily parts affected— 
nerves, muscles, glands, cardio-vascular system, 
respiratory system, digestive organs, eyes, ears, 
skin, bones, ete. The author contributes sugges- 
tions upon integration of medical theory, acute 
and chronic illness, measurement and _ thera- 
peutie conclusions. 

The number of school managers I hear stress- 
ing upon their staffs the need of spreading 
knowledge of mental hygiene is so considerable 
that I venture to recommend this large and con- 
servative work for the school library. 


Civic Health. Two health 


books*® for high school or upper elementary 


and Personal 


24H. Flanders Dunbar, ‘‘ Emotions and Bodily 
Changes.’’ Columbia University Press. 505 pp. 
$5.00. 

25 F. M. Gregg, Hugh Grant Rowell, ‘‘ Home and 
Community.’’ 258 pp. 76 cents; ‘‘ Personal 
Health. ’’ 314 pp. 84 cents. World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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grades are based on the self-activity principle. 
One is a really fascinating physiology and hy- 
giene built on the common desires of youth. 
The other is an attractive combination of com- 
inunity civies and simple sociology. Each is 
extensively aided by interesting drawings and 
kept intimate by daily requirement of thinking 
upon life government. A 


teacher’s manual accompanies these texts. 


problems ot and 


In 1922, 
Dur- 


New Manual for Safety Teaching. 
safety instruction came into the schools. 
ing the following ten years accidental fatalities 
States decreased 19 


of children in the United 


per cent. During the same period deaths of 


because of accidents increased 28 per 
cent. Automobile fatalities of adults increased 
142 per cent.; of children, these fatalities de- 
creased 3 per cent. Dr. Whitney?® continues to 


urge that safety teaching has a prime educa- 


adults 


tional value in providing opportunity for the 
best kind of positive, dynamic thinking, inven- 
tion, general intelligence and patriotic philan- 
thropy. The latest handbook is a call to ad- 


venturous living. Underlying principles are 


formulated. Organization, programs, patrols, 
courts, home-room participation, clubs, consti- 
tutions, score cards, reports, equipment and 
supplies are covered in detail. The manual is 
embellished with pictures and carries a list of 


houses dealing in supplies. 


Alcohol Facts for the Elementary School. 
More and more schoolmasters who know how to 
teach are making text-books. The latest is my 
friend Caldwell, principal of an elementary 
school in Wichita.?? His is a booklet in plano- 
graph print interpreting scientific facts to chil- 
dren of the fourth, fifth and sixth grades of the 
It is the story of Billy and 
friends interviewing a chemist, a physician, a 
life-insurance traffic policeman, a 
business man, a factory manager, a railroader, 


elementary school. 
agent, a 
an airplane pilot, an athletic coach, a food ex- 


pert, a mother and father. 
These direct dialogues are natural, interesting, 


social worker, a 


26 Albert W. Whitney and committee of nine 
educators, ‘‘ Junior Safety Council.’’ National 


Safety Council, One Park Avenue, New York. 72 
pp. 25 cents. 
27 L. H. Caldwell, ‘‘ Answers to Alcohol.’’ Pub- 


lished by author, 631 North Erie St., Wichita, 
Kansas. 


32 pp. 13 cents. Less in quantities. 
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and the style of reading school children mastey 
sasily. It strikes me that Caldwell has done , 
big contribution to efficient social studies in the 
primary school and is entitled to the acelaiy 
of the Also his 
should be praised for their drawings emphiasiz. 


country. clever 


Voungsters 
e 4 


ing points in the text. 


Olive MeCormick gives 


her reader a generous share of her experienm 
5 } nee, 


Drama in the Swim. 


talent and artistry in a manual for outdoo; 
drama when a lake, pond or river is available 
Camps, clubs, and ‘schools will find the author's 
outlines easily workable. There are seven ¢ 

plete pageants offered with musie and manage. 
directions. 


rial There are specifications, il|ys. 


trated by drawings for living mermaids, human 





dragonflies, water-plants, birds, and __ fishes 
There are hints on writing pageants, managing 
scenery, and lighting. There are 
sports, canoe regattas and all sorts of aquati 


Swimming 


fun. 


Teeth in it. To demonstrate that dental car 
is a necessary part of any general health pro- 
gram, to show effective means of controlling den- 
tal disease and to give related information, a 
committee of the New York Tuberculosis and 
Health Association issues a volume of five chap- 
ters.29 It covers costs of dental care, importance 
of attention to the pre-school child, dentistry 
for school children, dentistry for adults, et 
Tables are given showing how many dentists ar 


needed for school systems of various sizes ani 
what the cost would be. 

The American Dental Association, 212 East 
Superior Street, Chicago, has developed some 
new dental-health educational material for ele- 
mentary school use. It ineludes a set of six 
leaflets consisting of lessons in the first-grade 
vocabulary. The drawings and text will appeal 
to children. These are furnished by the associa- 
tion at cost; one set, five cents; if ordered up t 
25 or more, two cents per set. “Happy days 
with Jack and Joan” is a dental-health story 
with crisp drawings, 8 pp., ten cents; if 25 or 


28 Olive McCormick, ‘‘Water Pageants, Games 
and Stunts.’’ A. S. Barnes and Company, NeW 
York. 138 pp. $2.00. . 

29 Michael M. Davis, Editor, ‘‘ Health Dentistry 
for the Community.’’ University of Chicago 
Press. 85 pp. $1.00. 
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five cents each; for 50 or more four and 


half eents each. There are jolly wall posters 


ors with jingle verses on the care of teeth; 
25 cents; sets of four, $1.00. 


nere 


Fear of Sex Teaching. With reasoning, per- 
1s and allowance for timidity Doctors 
harters, Smiley and Strang*® offer a manual 
» sex teaching. It expounds objectives and 
ciples, touches upon the disasters continu- 
happening because of popular ignorance, 
outlines instruction from primary grades 
ugh the senior high school. 
rhroughout, a curious fear of being singled 
rasa “sex teacher” is recognized and guarded 


nat 


Feed My Lambs. Whether or not children are 
dependent on you for guidance you will find 
t fessor Roberts interesting you in her second 
elaborate work on the nourishment and growth 
of children3! A similar work by this author 
tals for a dozen years. The present edition is 
expanded and corrected in accordance with later 
discoveries. 

A stride forward in nutrition-knowledge 
affecting the care of children was made when 

e authorities of Vienna found themselves with 
nsufficient funds to supply the needs of all the 

udernourished little ones. Dr. Pirquet, of the 
University of Vienna, devised the examination 
and measurement of malnutrition which, the 
world over, has served as a basis of scientific 
measurement of needs. 

It is in the schools that the nutrition problem 
ias loomed largest in America. Dr. Roberts, 


who is professor of home economies in the Uni- 
versity of Chieago, devotes many pages to the 
nutrition-health program in public education. 
The material covers the grades in detail, meth- 
ods of judging malnutrition, causes of it, mea- 
uring and judging, effects on body and mind, 
prevention and treatment, the school luncheon, 
cafeteria mismanagement, the nuisance of “the 
joint across the street,” and a wealth of perti- 

W. W. Charters, Dean F. Smiley, Ruth M. 
Strang, ‘‘Sex Edueation.’’ The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 26 pp. 20 cents. 

‘Lydia J. Roberts, ‘‘ Nutrition Work with 


Children.’’ University of Chicago Press. 639 pp. 
$4.00, 
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nent faets and principles on which the full 
efficiency of the school, home, and community 
depends. 


For School and Playground Entertainment. 
Choice bits of folklore of American Indians, 
Austrians, Spaniards, Mexicans, Bavarians, 
Moravians, Russians, Czechoslovaks, Yugoslavs, 
3ulgarians, Greeks, seasonal festivals, have been 
gathered by Mary Shambaugh, University of 
California, Los Angeles,?? and arranged for 
different grades of school and tor college. 
These festive pieces, dances, games and simple 
pageants are diagrammed and beautifully pie- 
tured. Full directions for costuming and man- 


aging are included. 
HISTORY 


A Living History Text. Professor Pahlow’s 
two-years course in human history** completes 
its second half in a book of the same swing, 
spirit, enthusiasm and teachability that marked 
his other notable volume. You have here the 
work of a professor of the teaching of history 
who embodies in his text those aims and methods 
which make him a favorite instructor in Ohio 
State University. You do not go far into the 
work before discovering the author’s successful 
plan of selecting and treating European affairs 
so as to secure the interest due to their bearing 
on the present world scene. As a parallelist 
Pahlow is Plutarch’s own son. The Far East 
is given much attention. As might be expected 
from the author’s position, the teaching guides, 
readings, questions and things to do are masterly 
examples of how to make history a living 
influence. 

BIOGRAPHY 


“Professor Scorn.” “The most misunderstood 
American economist of his day,” “the most 
highly original thinker on social situations,” 


9 66 


“the scorner of superstitions,” “the failure and 


brilliant oceupant of professorial chairs” is 
vivified in a unique biography.** Veblen, his 


32 Mary Effie Shambaugh, with musical arrange- 
ments by Anna Pearl Allison, ‘‘ Folk Festivals for 
Schools and Playgrounds.’’ A. S. Barnes and 
Company, N. Y. 155 pp. $3.00. 

33 Edwin H. Pahlow, ‘‘Man’s Achievement in 
the Age of Science and Democracy.’’ Ginn and 
Company, Boston. 769 pp. $1.88. 
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times, his contemporaries, their ideas and his, 
the thought of the country for eighty years, are 
here presented with remarkable skill in the 
selection of essentials. 

It was Veblen who at the close of the war de- 
scribed “the maudlin deliberation of elder states- 
men arranging to make the world safe for the 
vested rights of international dissension.” Pat- 
rick Geddes stayed up ali night to finish Veb- 
len’s “Theory of the Middle Class.” Conven- 
sritish economists found it full of sul- 
phurie-acid fumes. By 1932 it was commonly 
held by that Veblen’s 
ideas, first learned with horror, had become the 
coin of the realm. Wesley Mitchell, receiving a 
degree from Chicago, declared that in losing 
Veblen and Dewey from the faculty the univer- 
sity had sacrificed two of its finest men. He 


tional 


unsensational scholars 


said of the former, “no other such emancipator 
of the mind from the tyranny of cireumstance 
has been known in social science; no other such 
enlarger in the field of enquiry.” Henry Wal- 
lace declares, “His books will live for centuries. 
He was one of the few men who knew what was 
going on.” 

“What is the relation between conjectural his- 
tory and real history?” one student asked in 
Veblen’s classroom. 

“Same as that between a sawhorse and real 
horse.” 

A meticulous listener asked Veblen to repeat 
a statement. 

“Tt isn’t worth it,” replied the professor. 

Dr. book incident, 
facts, personalities, ideas current and pano- 
It is a 


Dorfman’s abounds in 
ramie surveys of thought movements. 


great picture. 


Dominating Personalities of To-day. Thirty- 
seven big men, each portrayed by a separate 
special observer, fill the pages of Minton, Balch, 
and Company’s stirring collection of biogra- 
phies.6° Neither heredity nor environment, 
writes G. Ward Price, played any perceptible 
part in making Adolf Hitler a modern Caesar. 
He is a sentimentalist, a philosopher, a fatalist. 
He is sure that he is the divinely appointed in- 





34 Joseph Dorfman, ‘‘Thorstein Veblen and his 
America.’’ The Viking Press, New York. 556 pp. 
$3.75. 

35“*Men of Turmoil.’’ Minton, 
Company, New York. 376 pp. $3.75. 


Balch, and 
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strument for making Germany the greatest na. 
Under him, the Fatherlang 
has already so far advanced that his must he 
accepted as the greatest individual achievemen; 
in the post-war world. 


tion in the world. 


Sir Charles Petrie, here, is telling you tha: 
the son of a village blacksmith and a_ Joca| 
schoolmistress has lifted a despairing Italy into 
Musso- 
lini has transformed the whole spiritual outlook 


the land of optimism and confidence. 


of the entire people. 

Ernest Lindley paints Franklin Roosevelt as 4 
skillful politician called to high place not by a 
people expecting a Messiah but by those who 
voted for a successful statesman not so much on 
account of confidence in him as because of dis. 
Charm is 
perhaps his greatest political asset. With little 
more than a smile or a cheerful word he can 


appointment with his predecessor. 


‘aptivate, patch-up, and revitalize. He is 
neither an orator nor a gifted writer but he 
has the power of shearing away non-essentials 
and going directly to the heart of difficulties 
and explaining them in simple terms. 
go down in history as one of the greatest presi- 
dents who shaped economie life into forms com- 


Mr. Lindley writes 


He may 


patible with social justice. 
this in 1935. 

Stalin, MacDonald, Gandhi, 
Arabia, Henry Ford, Trotsky, Bernard Shaw, 
Havelock Ellis, Picasso, Hindenburg, Freud, 
Robert Cecil, Kemal, Einstein, Chaliapin, De- 
Valera, Epstein, Paderewski, Venizelos, Tos- 
‘anini, Bergson, Lloyd-George, Marconi, Pius 
XI are among the orbis personae painted. The 
sketches are not too short to escape good color- 
ing, nor too long for enjoyment at a single 
sitting. You know your world much bette: 
when you have met as here presented the people 
who appear in these pages. Both the teachers 
of history and of English will wish the book 
available for their students. 


Lawrence of 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Mental Discipline and Fun. No one who ever 
taught any class that I was in considered fun 
as an aid to developing the mind. The dignity 
of teaching was too sacred. I think I should 
at this moment be better educated if I could 
have had as teachers Bernard Mitchell and Ed- 
ward Mason. These two youngsters have wrt 
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cether books and articles on play and edu- 
n. Each edits a magazine; Mason, one de- 
| to eamping; Mitchell, a journal of health 
nhysical education. Their latest contribu- 
‘to the joy of life and the sharpening of 
-elligenee are two sturdy volumes on games.*® 
rhe “Active Games” is designed to aid physical 
rectors, playground leaders, camp counsellors, 
nd club advisers. It covers athletic events, 
cater and winter sports, ete. The “Social 
Games” is an eneyeclopedia of social recreation. 
Its contents are detailed descriptions of how to 
play the games. They are grouped as dance 
and party events, council ring activities, seout- 
ng, wooderaft, pienies and outings. Part IV 
is made up of 60 pages of games especially 
lapted to aid the teacher in developing com- 
non school skills. 
Snappy drawings and photographs are lib- 
erally distributed through both books. 


Psychology for Teachers. When the bulky 

lume of surmises called “Sully’s Psychology” 
through which we normal-school innocents were 
driven in 1880 is compared with the concen- 
trated books placed before the coming teachers 

to-day one must realize how far education 
as travelled from the realm of guess into the 
hard road of tested fact. The professor of psy- 
chology in the Emporia, Kansas, State College 
for Teachers is responsible for one of these 
What, asks the author, are 
the outstanding facts and principles of psychol- 
ogy which the student of education should know? 
His answer is the conventional topies, learning, 
retention, reeall, work, fatigue, efficiency, intel- 
igence, testing, measurement, heredity and en- 
vironment, but freshened and modified by the 
conclusions of recent research. To these he 
adds an extensive diseussion of personality. 

New discoveries concerned with the effects of 
tobacco, coffee and aleohol, facts about sleep 
and eating, and so forth, are given attention. 
The wide-spread notion that arithmetie lessons 
should come during the early part of the daily 
school session fails to stand the test of experi- 
ment and measurement as do many other tradi- 
_*® Bernard 8. Mason, Elmer D. Mitchell, ‘‘ Active 
“ames and Contests.’’? 330 pp. $2.00; ‘‘Social 
Games for Recreation.’? 421 pp. $2.50. A. S. 
Barnes and Company, New York. 

‘7 James Bart Stroud, ‘‘Educational Psychol- 


ogy.’’ The Macmillan Company, New York. 490 
Pp. $2.50. 
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tions subjected by author Stroud to the measur- 
ing stick. 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

A Supervisor’s Sine qua non. Hearty con- 
gratulations are tendered to school superin- 
tendents, supervisors and principals for having 
available one of the most useful timely and 
usable guides to supervision*’ that this reviewery 
has received. The main theme is diagnosis but 
the related topics of objectives, methods, treat- 
ments and technies are throughout handled with 
direct practicability. 

For example, University of Michigan Francis 
Curtis in the presentation of diagnosis and 
remediak treatment of pupils studying science 
takes the aims of it—eradication of superstitious 
beliefs, of jumping at conclusions, and a valu- 
able list of traits to strengthen and tendencies 
that should be mitigated. He reduces them to a 
simplification for the pupil’s own comprehen- 
sion of what he can make of his own mind. 
There are chapters on noting and curing read- 
ing disabilities, on English, arithmetic, the social] 
sciences, health instruction, behavior disorders, 
speech defects, vocational interests, musical abil- 
ity, art education, leisure-time activities, creative 
powers. The nine chapters on diagnosis and 
correction in general are similarly concrete and 
workable. Professor Leo Bruckner, University 
of Minnesota, is the chairman of a committee 
responsible for this book. The issue of it is due 
to him. He has picked sixteen collaborators 
who have written the twenty-five chapters on an 
accepted plan and in agreement that the work 
should be usable as a manual. It is. Like the 
modern orienting helps seen in the physician’s 
library this great work is indispensable to a 
Now if 
ever the educational director must get his com- 
munity efficient service by a staff of educational 
workers. I should feel myself a hypocrite if 
I went on tours of inspection through a school 


practitioner of varied responsibility. 


system under my charge unless I were alert to 
the requirements of good teaching here set forth. 


Battles of the Superintendency. To gather 
from thousands of entries in dull reports the 
spice and adventure which historian Reller*® 
does deserves a wreath. 

38 Guy Montrose Whipple, Editor, ‘‘ Educational 
Diagnosis,’’ Thirty-fourth yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education. Public- 


School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 
563 pp. Cloth, $4.75; Paper, $3.00. 
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Superintendent Joseph Gwinn gives him a 
pretty one in an enthusiastic introduction. Mr. 
Reller resurrects once noted superintendents 
whom we old fellows were led to believe were 
giants in their days. Most of them, like New 
York’s Maxwell, Denver’s Gove, Quincy’s Parker, 
Sarnard and Washington’s Richards 
St. Louis’s Harris, 
and New Haven’s 
Kendall persuaded theirs. Cleveland’s Wiz 
and Boston’s Philbrick wrote essays, speeches 
and books telling superintendents how to tame a 
srooklyn’s Buckley served eight- 


Seattle’s 
fought their school boards. 
Greenwood 


Kansas City’s 


schoo] board. 
een years “without making any suggestion touch- 
ing on school books, buildings, grading of classes 
or the thousand and one subjects with which 
those interested in edueation are concerned. The 
He never disturbed 
Reller selected 


board never consulted him. 
their his own.” Mr. 
thirty-eight cities in different commonwealths. 
From them he builds a story of struggles by 
which the superintendency has attained its pres- 
treats of 


peace or 


ent still unsatisfactory status. He 
rules and statutes, relations to board, to teach- 
ers, to parents, to other superintendents and to 
the community. He has moulded all this into 
a narrative full of interest and of large ques- 


tions appertaining to public welfare. 


Indoctrination, Futility, Courage. When, says 
Professor Gideonse, introducing Dr. Kallen’s 
warm pamphlet*® on educational policy, a group 
of representative scholars approve a statement 
on instruction in the social studies declaring that 
national planning is according to American his- 
tory, the time has come for some searching of 
the soul. Dr. Kallen’s search is largely into the 
soul of Dr. George Counts. The latter’s “Dare 
the Schools Build a New Social Order?” and 
“A Call to the Teachers of the Nation” furnish 
the main text. The temper of the search may 
be guessed from Dr. Kallen’s heading of his 
analysis: “School Marms to the Barricades!” 
The trouble with the scheme for teachers’ free- 
dom to diseuss the social order, says our author, 
is that when any teacher is positive about such 
matters, pop goes his freedom. A teacher must 
affirm passionately the system which sustains 





39 Theodore Lee Reller, ‘‘Development of the 
City Superintendency of Schools.’’ Published by 
the Author, Bennett Hall, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia. 339 pp. $2.50. 

40 Horace M. Kallen, ‘‘ Edueation Versus Indoc- 
trination in the Public Schools.’’ University of 


Chicago Press. 23 pp. 25 cents. 
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his security. The more honestly aware he he. 
comes of the foundations of his own seeurity 
the more eeri.i. * he must align himself with 
the defen the loose capitalist order which 
is the seat and cause of all our woe. 

“The greater part of what is accepted as edy. 
cational science in the United States is much 
ado about nothing.” 

“The American Dream is like the christian 
doctrines. Only sporadically do either of them 
go into ways of life. They prevail as ways of 
talking. What does the great American schoo] 
system accomplish more than indoctrinating the 
country’s children in American doctrine?” 

The large question is, what do these indoe- 
trinated citizens do for improving the social 
order? 

“Only freedom as the sciences practice it ean 
develop into the practice of the life of reason, 
Its dominant emotion would be courage, the 
courage to face alternatives, to imagine possible 
consequences, to choose and to risk the future 
on the choice.” 

This booklet is one of fourteen issued by the 
University of Chicago on current civie problems, 
Only the individual authors are responsible for 
the various views. 


Parent-Teacher Associations Examined. The 
largest education association in the world is the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Canada, Germany, Danzig, Austria, Poland, 
Paraguay, Holland, Belgium, Bulgaria, Aus- 
tralia, Cuba, Mexico, England and France have 
associations showing features influenced by the 
pioneer society in the United States. It is far 
in the lead, a basis for legitimate national 
pride. Dr. Holbeck’s*! study is sympathetie 
and constructive. He gives an account of the 
rise and growth of the movement, treats of the 
relation of it to school administrators, the finan- 
cial problem, activities, functions and aims. His 
case studies are illuminating, his conclusions and 
recommendations, fair and progressive. His 
table of parallel columns showing the place of 
both school and association is remarkably help- 
ful as is his comprehensive survey of workable 
advantages of publicity. This is a useful man- 
ual for both schoolmasters and citizens. 

41 Elmer 8. Holbeck, ‘‘An Analysis of the 
Activities and Potentialities for Achievement of 
the Parent-Teacher Association, with Recommenda- 


tions.’’ Contribution 601. Teachers College Press, 
Columbia University, New York. 125 pp. $1.50. 











